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ACT. 





THE WEEK, 


Alarming accounts of offensive movements by the 

Boers have been received during the last two days. On 
Thursday Mr. Bennet Burleigh, usually the best informed 
of war correspondents, telegraphed that hostilities had 
technically begun with the Boer invasion of Natal. 
Fortunately our later telegrams, however grave their 
account of the attitude and the intentions of the Boers, 
agree in discrediting the view that they have actually 
crossed the frontier. If it is true, as these later messages 
suggest, that the movement of Boer troops are merely 
defensive tactics (and it is scarcely surprising that 
General Joubert should think it necessary to occupy 
the frontier in force), the situation may yet be saved. 
There are two items of news which encourage a 
ingering hope that war may yet be averted. The first 
s the telegram from Mr. Schreiner to the Manchester 
Cfransvaal Committee to the effect that the Cape 
yoverniment is still doing all that it can to urge pacific 
ounsels on President Kruger. The second is that Sir 
\lfred Milner and Mr. Hofmeyr have resumed those 
1egotiations which ought never to have been interrupted. 
't is however very doubtful whether those influences are 
ikely to prove effective, in view of the present temper 
of the Boer troops and confirmed belief of Boer leaders 
that a struggle is now inevitable. Natal, it should be 
added, is for the moment unprotected, and the 
Premier has advised that no attempt should be made 
to defend Newcastle in the event of a Boer attack. 
The Dutch members of the Cape Parliament have 
forwarded a petition to the Queen urging Great Britain 
to agree to a joint commission. 


It is officially stated that Parliament is to meet on 
the 17th. The Liberal leaders held a conference on 
Wednesday to consider their action on the question of 
the Transvaal, and it was arranged that Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman should take the opportunity of an 
engagement at Maidstone yesterday to declare the views 
of himself and his colleagues. The Manchester Guardian 
correspondent states that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
replied to a deputation from the Parliamentary Peace 
Committee to the effect that the Liberal leaders 
would do nothing whatever to strengthen the hands of 
the Government unless the opportunity occurred of 
strengthening them in the direction of peace. 


AFTER the meeting of the Cabinet Council on Friday 
in last week, a semi-otticial communication was made in 
the Press to the effect that the Boers had not yet replied 
to the latest despatch, but thata reply was expected. 
No reply has yet becn received, and the silence of the 
Transvaal Government has been seized upon by the 
Ministerialist papers as evidence to show that the Boers 
are intractably obstinate. This interpretation is not 
less arbitrary than it is mischievous, for a reference to 
the British despatch of September 22nd makes it clear 
that the Boers believed that that despatch had closed 
the negotiations on the franchise, and that it only 
remained for them to wait for the new proposals of the 
British Government. 


IF no official reply has come from Pretoria, we 
have learnt from other sources something cf the 
views of the Boer Government. The Tiies of last 
Saturday reported an interview which their special 
correspondent had had with President Kruger, from 
which it is evident that the Boers regarded 
British despatch as breaking off negotiations. 


thy 
tu0 


This 


impression is confirmed by the telegram which the 
Transvaal Government sent on Tuesday to Dr. Clark in 
reply to a message from the London Transvaal Com- 
mittee, which called the attention of President Kruger 
to the pacific character of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speech. The Duke of Devonshire was described in 
that message as “a man who can be thoroughly relied 
upon.” It was suggested that his speech was meant to 
hold out the olive branch to Pretoria. The Boer 
Government replied that, “ with a view to the declara 
tion made in the last despatch received—namely, that 
the British Government regards all former proposals as 
abandoned, and that they are proceeding to formulate 
fresh proposals—the Government of the South African 
Republic do not feel themselves at liberty to reformulate 
rejected proposals themselves.” Such is the impasse 
into which we have been brought by “ blundering 
correspondence.” The fullest light is thrown on the 
entire question of the Dutch attitude in a series of 
admirable despatches from the special correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, who discusses, with all the 
information of a close observer, the grounds and the 
extent of the Boer apprehensions for their inde- 
pendence. 


MEANWHILE, on both sides military preparations 
have been hurried on, and the atmosphere is thick with 
all those rumours and alarms which are inseparable from 
so critical a situation. The Lalpoora arrived at 
Durban on Monday from India with the 21st Battalion of 
Field Artillery, the 20th Company of the Field Hospital 
Corps, and commissariat stores. The troops were dis- 
embarked on the following day. Sir George White has 
left for Natal. At one time, it was reported that Mr. 
Conyngham Greene had been recalled, but the rumour 
was quickly overtaken by an official contradiction. The 
general confusion which reigns in the Transvaal is after 
all only the natural consequence of a system which 
involves the personal service in the field of citizens and 
not only of professional soldiers. 


THe Duke of Devonshire made a speech on 
Saturday which, if it was extremely general in its terms, 
was in pleasant contrast to the recent declarations of 
certain of his colleagues. He showed very clearly that 
he knew what was the real crux of the situation by the 
emphasis with which he asserted and repeated the asser- 
tion that the British Government has no designs on the 
independence of the Transvaal. If the speech had only 
been made rather earlier in the negotiations, it might 
have served to remove those suspicions which had made 
the Boers mistrust our promises and suspect that they 
are only manoeuvres to secure delay. 


THE legal aspects of the Transvaal dispute have 
produced the usual crop of letters to the Times, and 
the result is to make it plain, as Sir William Harcourt 
insisted at Tredegar, that each side has taken up a 
position which cannot be properly maintained. Pro- 
fessor Holland of Oxford wrote a week ago to suggest 
that Professor Westlake of Cambridge was wrong in 
thinking “ that, subject only to the reservations contained 
in the Convention [of 1884] the Republic can claim to 
be treated in accordance with the general principles of 
international law appiicable to iully sovereign states,” 
and to submit “ that the suborcination of the Republic 
to the British Empire goes further.” His theory is that 
the Convention of 1884 limits the rights of the Transvaal 
i.gainst England, not of England againet the Transvaal. 
Professor Westlake rephed on Wednesday, by pointing 
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out that 
makes no difference which side is said to be limited by 


as the Conventions cover the whole ground, it 


them. It may be added, that as Professor Holland’s 
object is to discover a basis for the suzerainty claim 
(which not even he can bring himself to deduce from 
the superseded preamble of 1881) it smacks of a pelitio 
principii to argue, as he does, that “it would seem only 
reasonable that a suzerain, or protecting, power should 
be entitled to a wider exercise of discretion in dealing 
with a political society to which it has granted a measure 
of autonomy than it would claim in dealing with a 
foreign sovereign State.” “ Exercise of discretion” is 
a convenient but scarcely a reassuring phrase. 


MEANWHILE Sir Edward Clarke has paid the 
penalty for boldly saying at Plymouth that when the 
Boers denied the suzerainty of this country “ he did not 
see how any one, carefully examining the history and 
documents of the case, could come to any conclusion 
but that they were justified in the denial.” As a result, 
the Penarth Conservative Association, under whose 
auspices Sir Edward Clarke was to have spoken on 
Wednesday, took what the Times calls the “spirited 
action” of cancelling the engagement and resolving to 
give no opportunity “ for the expression of such opinions 
as Sir Edward Clarke at Plymouth declared himself to 
hold.” The offending lawyer has retaliated with a letter 
to Major Wyndham-Quin protesting that the Conserva- 
tives of Penarth have strangely misjudged him if they 
think he would have used their meeting to attack the 
Government merely because he disagrees with his 
leaders on “ one very important subject.” However, 
the matter may not end here; the organisers of a 
meeting at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, have followed 
the example of Penarth, and the Executive of the 
Plymouth Conservative Association has already met 
once without being able to decide whether they shall 
withdraw Sir Edward's authority to speak on their 
behalf in the House of Commons. 


On Tuesday the arbitrators who have been sitting 
under the presidency of Professor de Martens for 
months past at the Quai d’Orsay, pronounced their 
award in the boundary dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. The Treaty of Washington, by which 
Lord Salisbury arranged with the United States for the 
constitution of the tribunal, dates back to February 
2nd, 1897, and long as the interval must have seemed 
to those immediately affected by the decision, it appears 
barely credible that less than four years ago we were 
on the verge of war with America on a matter which, 
now that it is decided, attracts less notice than the race 
for the America Cup. The award is of special interest, 
nevertheless, for several reasons. In the first place, it 
was unanimous, though, perhaps, there is some truth in 
the not over gracious comment attributed to the United 
States counsel that this unanimity was determined by a 
resolve to compromise rather than by any exact agree- 
ment upon a particular theory. In the second place, 
it is the first international dispute which has been 
settled by argument and evidence since the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, and Professor de Martens 
expressed a natural satisfaction in pointing out that 
the rules of procedure which Russia had drafted and 
the Peace delegates had adopted were on this occasion 
tried for the first time and found completely successful. 


Tue details of the award are difficult to follow 
without the assistance of a map, but the broad effect is 
that the extravagant Venezuelan claim, based on allega- 
tions of early Spanish occupation, is rejected, and that 
the much-debated “Schomburgk line” is accepted on 
all points save two. Both of these divergences from 
that boundary (which was laid down by the engineer 
Schomburgk in 1840 after investigations into the history 
and physical features of the locality) are in favour of 
Venezuela. Barima Point, at the eastern mouth of the 


Orinoco, is thus conceded to the Republic, but although 
the Venezuelans are understood to regard this position 
as strategically important, its loss cannot be serious, or a 


series of British Ministers would not have offered to 
relinquish it (as, for instance, Lord Rosebery did in 
1886) in return for a settlement elsewhere. The other 
departure from the Schomburgk line is chiefly inte- 
resting because it transfers to Venezuelan allegiance a 
few Indian communities. Thus, on the whole, England 
has every reason to rejoice that the fire-eaters of 1896 
did not rush us into war. It remains for the colony of 
Guiana, now that this disturbing question is set at rest, to 
develop in peace those natural resources which may in 
the next century make South America the focus of 
colonial ambition. 


THE strike at Creusot has not received the attention 
it deserves in this country. It is remarkable in anumber of 
ways. It isone of the rare cases in modern France (they 
are increasing) in which the masters have to do with a 
well-organized union, and the quarrel is one of those with 
which we are more familiar in this country than they are 
inthat. Apartfrom certain complaintsagainst the foremen, 
the men especially desire that the secretary of their union 
should speak for them. M. Schneider will not receive 
him, on the plea that this secretary is not one of his own 
workmen and that he will have no outside interference. 
A very striking feature of the dispute is the sympathy 
which moderate and even nationalist papers are 
extending to the strikers ; it is widely cémmented on in 
the Radical press of Paris. There seems to be some 
prospect of a speedy settlement, as the company and 
the strikers have agreed to accept the arbitration of the 
Premier, M. Waldeck- Rousseau. 


THE State Trial in Paris has not yet advanced 
beyond the first stage—the formal examination of the 
accused before the Judicial Committee of which the 
Protestant senator, M. Bérenger, is president. Some of 
the alleged conspirators have refused to answer questions 
except in public session, others accuse the prosecution 
of withholding certain incriminating documents from 
the cognizance of the defence. At this rate, the trial is 
unlikely to be concluded before the next Senatorial 
elections, which will alter the composition of the court, 
even if they do not necessitate the recommencement of 
the proceedings. Whether the Cabinet or the accused 
have more to gain by this delay is an open question. 
The remarkable tranquillity of the French, however 
reassuring in itself, may very well add to the natural 
anxiety of the Ministers, who must expect short 
shrift if the Senate fail to justify their activity by 
a number of convictions, and cannot be sure, even 
if they prove that they have discovered and frustrated a 
definite plot against the Republic, that the country’s 
gratitude will be measured by their zeal and the audacity 
of the conspirators, rather than by the acknowledged 
hopelessness of any attempt to set up a monarchy. 


THE officer ordered to examine the evidence deal- 
ing with the appalling story of murder and rebellion 
in the French Sudan, has sent home his report, and it 
has been published by the Figaro. On essential points 
it confirms the first news which reached Europe in 
August, and adds some particularly revolting details 
concerning the massacre of Colonel Klobb’s party. 
While the main facts seem incontestable, the motive of 
Captain Voulet’s extraordinary crime is as mysterious as 
ever. If the letters that have been published—Voulet’s 
second letter, it appears, never reached the Colonel—are 
authentic, it is impossible to doubt that the act was 
perfectly deliberate : but that does not dispose of the 
theory of insanity, or, at least, of hallucination, which 
still supplies, on the whole, the most likely explanation 
of this deplorable affair. 


ALTHOUGH even his best friends could never con- 
sciously call the Government of Sefior Silvela a strong 
one, the late crisis, if it may be dignified by the name, 
has undoubtedly strengthened it. Perhaps more by 
good luck than good management the Premier was 
enabled to confine the crisis to the retirement of one 
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member of the Cabinet, the War Minister, General 
Polavieja, and without making any invidious compari- 
sons it may be said that his successor is decidedly more 
popular in the country, and certainly in the Army. 
General Azecarrate, the new War Minister, filled that 
office during the late Canovas del Castillo’s last Govern- 
ment, and after the assassination of the latter he was 
for a time the recognised head of the Conservative 
party, or what may be called the old Conservative 
party, of which Sefor Canovas was always the head. 


Tue differences, more of a personal than a political 
character, which brought about the separation of the 
present Premier, Sefior Silvela, from his chief, Sefior 
Canovas, are well-known, and since that time Silvela 
has always aspired to be leader of the legitimate Con- 
servative party. On the death of the late Premier, 
General Azecarrate kept up the feud which produced 
the split in the Conserversative ranks, and his acceptance, 
therefore, of a portfolio under Sefior Silvela cannot fail 
to consolidate to a great extent the present Govern- 
ment, and although the new War Minister has not 
absolutely pledged himself to accept in their entirety 
the heavy reductions in the War Estimates, which the 
Finance Minister insists upon, it is to be presumed that 
he has so far satisfied his colleagues in this respect, given 
the fact that the late split in the Cabinet was caused solely 
by General Polavieja finding himself unable to come to 
any arrangement with Sefior Villaverde in the matter of 
such Army reductions. On the whole we may believe 
that if Sefior Villaverde be able to carry his Budget 
through the Chambers, it will create a confidence both 
in Spain and abroad in the future of the country, and 
tend to show that her financial resources are not so 
thoroughly hopeless as it is the tendency abroad to con- 
sider them. 


The Times published last Monday a correspondence 
between the British Embassy at St. Petersburg and Mr. 
Wolff, lately British Vice-Consul at Wyborg in Finland, 
a Russian subject, which seems to us to illustrate, among 
other things, the inconvenience of appointing natives of 
foreign countries to act as her Majesty’s Consuls or 
Vice-Consuls abroad. The Russian Government com- 
plained that Mr. Wolff had taken a prominent part in 
the “agitations”” which have been the natural conse- 
quence of the Imperial manifesto issued last February, 
and the British Embassy, acting on instructions from 
the Foreign Office, requested the Consul-General 
to demand an explanation of his subordinate. Mr. 
Wolff replied at some length. But—if we under- 
stand the Times commentary—this letter could not 
possibly have been received when a telegram was 
despatched by the Consul-General informing Mr. 
Wolff that “his resignation had been accepted.” Mr. 
Wolff, who had held his position for thirteen years, and 
had not tendered his resignation, may naturally feel 
that he has a grievance. On the other hand, though 
the dismissal of Mr. Wolff ought possibly to have been 
delayed, it is difficult to see how it could have been 
avoided. Mr. Wolff is a Finn, and as a Finn had every 
motive for actively sympathizing, as he seems to have 
done, with his countrymen in their struggle to 
retain their limited autonomy. But he represented a 
nation which, being on friendly terms with the Russian 
Government, has no official concern with the wisdom 
or unwisdom of Russian Imperial policy. The moral 
is obvious. Employ only British subjects to represent 
Great Britain. 


In a speech at New Mills on Saturday, the Duke of 
Devonshire referred to the vexed question of the con- 
stitution of local authorities for secondary education. His 
own views were only dimly foreshadowed in the sugges- 
tion that any system which was to be successful must be 
elastic and admit of varieties of local arrangement, a 
remark which will, perhaps, recall the much-abused 
circular issued from the Science and Art Department. . He 
added that the difficulties created by local rivalries are 





gradually diminishing, and, further, though his tone was 
the reverse of sanguine, that he hoped that time might 
possibly be found during the next session for introducing 
a Bill to supplement the incomplete measure of last year. 
His speech contained one very necessary warning. That 
unfortunate habit of at first ignoring foreign experience 
and then feverishly imitating the methods of a foreign 
system which are imperfectly apprehended, has made a 
good many Englishmen regard technical instruction as 
a panacea which excludes the necessity of a general 
education. Apart from its obvious blemish as a doctrine 
of gross materialism, such a superficial view entirely 
overlooks the important place which a liberal education 
occupies in the educational schemes of the nations which 
are taken as our examples. It is only by making a 
thorough provision for general education, as the Duke 
of Devonshire reminds us, that technical instruction 
becomes effective. 


Sir Charles Dilke addressed a meeting of working 
men in Sheffield on Monday on the subject of the rela- 
tion of labour to parties. He suggested that the anoma- 
lous conditions of contemporary politics might result in 
a centre or coalition Government, if the next General 
Election should return neither party with a sufficient 
majority for effective action. But his speech was chiefly 
concerned with the prospects of Labour, and of these he 
drew rather a drab-coloured picture. The last few years, 
he complained, had seen a great revival of the Whig 
power in the House of Commons, and our exceptional 
prosperity had had its inevitable effect in stimulating that 
revival, Both political parties compared unfavourably 
with the statesmen of New Zealand, or even of Victoria, 
as far as their views on labour legislation were con- 
cerned, Perhaps the Labour party in England might 
find its opportuity in the looked-for relaxing of party 
ties which the next Parliament might produce. 


AN unfortunate dispute has arisen over the fund 
raised by the Mayor of Southampton for the relief of 
sufferers from the Stella disaster. The Mayor regards 
the £13,000 which his appeal has brought in as ear- 
marked for the nineteen families of the sailors who were 
lost, but relatives of the drowned passengers argue that 
a fund “for the relief of the sufferers” cannot be 
restricted to the widows and orphans of the officers and 
crew. There is no need for outsiders to express an 
opinion on a controversy which all will agree in 
deploring, but whatever be the right method of dis- 
tributing the fund, it is difficult to agree with the con- 
tention, put forward by a firm of solicitors in the Times 
of Tuesday, that after the Board of Trade finding “ the 
relatives of the company’s servants have the same remedy 
against the company as the ordinary passengers.” Are 
not Messrs. Ruddle and Gurney-Winter forgetting the 
barbarous doctrine of “common employment”? Or 
do they really believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s Com- 
pensation Act provides “all” workmen with a remedy 
for “all” accidents ? 


THE second meeting between Columbia and Sham- 
rock will have taken place before these lines appear in 
print, and it is to be hoped that some conclusive test 
will have been given as to the respective merits of the 
two yachts. Writing after the first race, we can only 
say that Shamrock appears to be a far better and more 
dangerous opponent than —_ of the so-called experts of 
the American press were willing to allow. Even Lord 
Charles Beresford is said to have likened her to a bull- 
dog, while praising Columbia as a greyhound. This 
particular bulldog, however, would seem to be better 
provided with legs than the usual run of these burly 
animals. On one point, fortunately, there can no longer 
be any doubt. The present international contest, what- 
ever may be its result, will leave nothing but goodwill 
and friendship behind it; dnd this isno mean result 
when we remember the legacy of ill-feeling left by 
Valkyrie. : 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 
“ LAMPADA TRADUNT.” 


O-DAY a new series of THE SprakKER begins, in a 
new guise and under new auspices. Whether 
the change imports little or much will be for other men 
to say, if the question ever becomes worth the asking. 
Now, and for those who in this number assume control, 
2 simpler task presents itself. We cannot take up the 
threads without recording the debt which the paper 
owes to the courage and devotion of our predecessor. 
Alike in disappointment and in success Sir Wemyss 
Reid has carried on the struggle with a loyalty to 
friends and a courtesy to opponents which have 
earned the respect of both. It would be an imperti- 
nence for men younger and less experienced than he to 
elaborate an éulogy of the qualities of his work, but it 
would be an impiety for his successors to enter into the 
fruit of his labours without a plain statement of their 
obligations and gratitude. 

To say so much is, no doubt, to do violence to the 
journalistic convention which conceals all changes of 
control under the cloak of an impersonal identity. But 
we are not unwilling that our undertaking should be 
regarded as, in some sense, a new venture. The time 
is ripe for a fresh eftort—which, while it may be partial, 
will at least be direct—to apply the permanent prin- 
ciples of Liberalism to actual conditions. 

The Government, which assumed power after an 
election in which our losses were so overwhelming, has 
been able, in a shorter time and with clearer indications 
than would have been thought possible, to accumulate 
proofs of the truth that the country is Liberal. Elected 
upon a series of negatives, our rulers have had the 
temerity to proceed to positive action. They have 
saicceeded, by novel and yet unremunerative methods, 
in provoking the political memories of the country— 
memories which date back to a more virile type of 
statesmanship. The contrast has recalled to the electo- 
rate a time when patent evils were met by drastic 
reforia; when the pecuniary interests of a Government's 
principal supporters received the attention duc to claims 
put forward by a body of citizens, but were not made 
the chief business of legislation; when declared principles 
in foreign policy were adhered to, and surrender was 
not preceded by threats. In those days the Liberalism 
of England was recognised abroad as her great charac- 
teristic, the peculiar object of her admirers’ praise, the 
property which those who blamed her chiefly blamed. 
it was, of course, national in quality; it was not 
docirina:re, not unduly idealist. But this is only to say 
that it was Liberalism expressed in English by English- 
inen. The ideas which the word Liberal suggest were 
ideas for which England stood, and which seemed, 
so to speak, part and parcel of her international 
position, 

Now there are those who tell us that, the Liberal 
party having done its work, we are to-day enjoying the 
teuits of Liberalism; that any modern Government must 
be in the old sense a Liberal Government, and that the 
failure of the party is but the sign and consequence of 
aims attained. No comforting assurance could be less 
justifed by facts. That state of mind which is known 
is Liberal finds its antithesis rather than its realisation 
in the current contempt for political ideas, and the 
current submission to purely material interests. Those 
who maintain the contrary strangely misread that 
strenuous policy which bok ily cl hallenged the abuses of 
ts tiene e | refusit ig to accept the tyranny of circumstance 
or the passion of the moment as the supreme dictation 
ef its destiny or its mission. Of course, if the apathy, mis- 
called harmony, which is discernible at this moment in 
the p oe il world could be attributed to a general con- 
viction that self-government is a good, that the rights of 
onailer States are sacred, that we owe a common duty 
to Europe, that law between nations is higher than 
force, that burdens should be jusily distributed, and that 
vested interests should be subordinated to the common 
welfare—then, in truth, that tranquillity would be the 
Guition of Libcratism which some represent it to be. 


As things are, it stands to the repose of success as 
dotage stands to the serene vigour of middle age. 

Has, then, that Liberal tradition, which some deride 
as a spent force in English politics and others flatter as 
the disguised motive of our national action, no direct 
and explicit relation to the necessities of ourtime? The 
question is answered as soon as we recall the extremities 
to which we have been reduced by its neglect. The 
most conspicuous example is to be found in the tield of 
foreign policy precisely because it is there that the effect 
of just, generous and politic action may most easily be 
obliterated. The immediate situation in South Africa is 
discussed elsewhere, but, leaving particular issues and 
momentary crises, is it not clear, from a survey of our 
foreign relations during recent years, and of the spirit in 
which the country permits them to be conducted, that a 
change is creeping over our national attitude? Some 
symptoms of this change may be briefly traced. Most 
prominent is the narrowing of public attention to com- 
mercial and material considerations, to the utter exclu- 
sion of wider and less glittering prospects. Side by 
side with this there is the dangerous habit of regarding 
ourselves as something anomalous in the world—a 
beneficent influence bound, as it were, by no contract 
and virtually absolved from law. There is, again, the 
curious tendency to prophesy the future course of 
events—“ this or that is bound to happen ;” “this or 
that isa manifest destiny ’"—with an assurance which 
at last deceives ourselves. And, finally, there is the 
nervous fear that England is, in some peculiar way, the 
envy and the target of the civilised world. 

In such an atmosphere it is above all things the 
business of Liberals to keep their minds clear, to restore 
a sense of proportion, and to disperse those hallucina- 
tions which are so liable to distort the national judgment 
alike on questions of fact and on questions of right and 
wrong. England is, on the whole, more prosperous, 
and, in the special cases which concern her, more 
powerful than any other modern nation. But we 
cannot compel the supremacy of trade to fall to our lot, 
save by a supremacy of production and skill. We 
cannot pretend to dictate to our neighbours without 
incurring permanent discomforts for which we are not 
prepared. We shall suffer inevitable decay at home 
unless we recognise that the outlying portions of the 
empire are not more important than the centre. If we 
have made a treaty, we must keep it or suffer out- 
lawry ; and if we boldly assert that treaties are mortal, 
we shall find a difficulty in bringing them into existence 
at all. 

If we have spoken more particularly of foreign poli- 
tics, it is not because domestic affairs do not show a 
pressing need for immediate treatment, but rather 
because the recent trend of our foreign policy makes 
it impossible for them to obtain the treatment they 
deserve. In the matter of Ireland we think the Liberal 
position is perfectly plain. A definite promise was 
made. Nothing has occurred to change the conditions 
of that promise, and it will be part of our policy to 
urge the necessity of its fulfilment, rendered easier, as 
it has been, by the reluctant and partial action of the 
present Government. We believe now, as Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his wide view of the future, understood at the 
time, that such a policy is immensely of advantage to 
the whole empire. 

There has been recently an attempt to include under 
the old name of Liberal two very distinct forces. It 
will be the object of this paper to discriminate between 
them and to insist upon the older and sounder detini- 
tion ; and in the circumst: inces of our time this policy 
will lead us to attack that spirit which has led through 
the Stock Exchange to foreign adventures and through 
the power of the vested interests to internal atrophy. 
The fight against the influence of speculative finance in 
Imperi:l affairs must run parallel with the attack upon 
chss privilege in the ownership of land, the lquer 
interest, and other great monopolies at home. 

Liberalism remains for us an idea capable of definite 
aonliention to the social and economic evils which 
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neglect has aggravated or produced, to those maladies 
of our generation which threaten to become the diseases 
ef the next. For it is never more obviously the business 
of thinking Liberals to give direction to enthusiasms 
than in periods of transition when the centres of 
political force are shifting. That a great redistribution 
of power is at hand no man can doubt; meanwhile 
parties, and the ideas which make parties, are being 
transformed, and towards this transformation even a 
small body of independent mea may hope to contribute 
something. 


WAR OR PEACE? 
HEN men are listening for the first gun to be 
fired, appeals to reason get but a doubtful 
hearing. None the less, in spite of the grave rumours 
that hostilities have already in effect begun, it is well 
to recollect how so serious a situation has been 
produced, For in such a retrospect we may find an 
argument for holding that our honour may be the better 
satisicd by making a great effort for peace even 
after the occurrence of events which might in other 
circumstances have made war inevitable. If the 
Boers disappoint the friends of peace either by a 
sudden outbreak or by deliberately commencing war, 
let us at least remember that our diplomacy is to blame 
for their policy of despair. It is nowhere denied that 
eur conduct of the negotiations has been singularly 
maladroit. Ifa despatch was reasonable its effect was 
destroyed by the insanity of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, 
When the tone of our representations was conciliatory 
an afterthought threw a menace into their conclusions, 
With that hot haste so characteristic of certain of our 
Ministers the situation was suddenly found to be 
desperate, and we rushed to occupy a position for no 
other purpose than to explain that we could not descend 
from it. As a great philosopher was charged with 
making revolution the diet rather than the medicine of 
States, so have our Ministers found the ordinary fare of 
their diplomacy in whispered ultimatums and extempo- 
rised crises, the heroic remedies of saner men. The 
dangers of this policy are sufficiently seen in its unhappy 
sequel. 

In our negotiations on the subject of the Conven- 
tion, as is shown elsewhere, we have exhibited just that 
simulated indignation with which a man who is ready to 
break « contract imputes bad faith to the man to whom 
its observance is a matter of life and death. We have 
argued as though treaties were made to justify 
the aggression of the stronger party rather than 
to protect the rights of the weaker. When the 
interpretation of that Convention denied our claim 
to use violence, our Jingo papers, taking refuge in 
the casuistry of a new school of moralists, urged 
that England’s position in Africa was such that she must 
not be held to her word like other peoples—that she 
acts as the right hand of Providence in regenerating 
the world, and that no technical obstacles could be 
allowed to interfere with her mission of carrying from 
continent to continent the energies of a just and sublime 
civilisation, the secret of a new and diviner order. Once 
admit this scheme of reasoning and_ international 
morality is atan end. The inevitable process has set in 
when tae Times quotes with approval the statement that 
we cannot afford to leave “ two independent party maga- 
zines” in Africa. Theargument which the Romans used 
toextinguish Carthage (meaning nothing else than that the 
convenience of the stronger Power is its only canon of 
right and wrong), is scarcely calculated to disarm 
suspicion. Such is the curious reflex action of our mis- 
sionary benevolence, that in return for civilising mankind 
we assunilate the lawlessness of the uncivilised ourselves, 
and purchase the morality of Africa at the price of our 
own. 

But if we have good reason to reproach our diplomacy 
and to watch with misgiving the effects of this revolution 
in ethics, it is, perhaps, not yet too late to prevent the 
fina’ calamity which seems imminent. Let us remember 


what there is to lose as well as what there is to gain 
by refusing to take such steps as may still make peace 
possible, War will mean, if you like, the extinction of 
the Boer Republic, and the final redress of the 
Outlanders’ grievances. But the South African question, 
in which those grievances form merely a part, would be 
no more settled by such a war than it was settled when Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone annexed the Transvaal in 1877, or 
than the Irish question was settled when the Act of 
Union opened another chapter in a long and bitter 
racial quarrel. Let us beware of those statesinen whe 
will settle a single question on terms which unsettle a 
hundred others in the process. Yet this is no burlesque 
of the bargain which the war party offers to the 
empire—a bargain which the despair of the Boers 
and the madness of our Jingo rhetoric threaten very 
quickly to conclude. The settlement of the Outlanders’ 
difficulty is universally desired. The Outlanders’ 
grievances, perhaps scarcely less serious than those of 
Englishmen in Rhodesia, have been everywhere recog- 
nised and deplored. By common consent they were a 
proper subject for diplomatic negotiation. But to settle 
those grievances, which Mr. Chamberlain described as 
providing no casus belli, by provoking or prolonging a 
racial war, by making enemies of our colonists, and by 
treating South Africa as less important than Johannes- 
burg is the kind of statesmanship which presides over 
the decline rather than over the growth of empires. 
As Mr. Selous has reminded us, the problem of South 
Africa is a problem of reconciling two races—races 
united by intermarriage and the ties of a common 
history, and divided only by slumbering recollections of 
ancient feuds. The aggravation of that problem which 
has sometimes been acute until it becomes not much 
less than desperate is the price which we are 
asked to pay for the luxury of convincing the 
Boers that their soldiers are less numerous, their 
resources less ample, and their civilisation less perfect 
than ourown. The most that the empire, apart from 
the “City,” can hope to gain is but dust in the balance 
when weighed against so greatadisaster. Mr. Froude’s 
grave warning of a generation ago finds a terrible 
application in our policy to-day. “The state of 
Ireland is no extraordinary mystery—it is as much the 
product of causes clearly ascertainable as famine or the 
cholera, and yet step by step we are treading on the 
old course, and are creating exactly and literally a second 
Ireland in South Africa.” In other and wiser moods 
Mr. Chamberlain himself has denounced the infatua- 
tion which would imitate the blunders of those earlier 
experiments in the art of risking empires. “A war 
in South Africa would be one of the most serious wars 
that could possibly be waged. It would be in the nature 
of a civil war—it would be a long war, a bitter and a 
costly war, and as I have pointed out already it would 
leave behind it the embers of a strife which I believe 
generations would hardly be long enough to extin- 
guish.”’ 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the larger aspect 
of the question should escape the notice of those who 
can only contemplate the empire in a series of dissolving 
views. That volatile and vociferous energy which marks 
their behaviour as each crisis arises argucs enthusiasna 
indeed, but scarcely a comprehending prudence. Their 
memories, like their arguments, are short. Yesterday 
the Cape Dutch were contributing to the Navy—Where 
were such patriots to be found ? To-day they deprecate 
war against the Transvaal—Was treacnery ever more 
obvious or more hateful? If men of this type are blind 
to the larger issues, there are others whose vision is 
defective tor different reasons. Nebulous republics, as 
Mr. Rhodes has called the Transvaal and tne Orange 
Free State, are an intolerable eyesore to those Napoleons 
of cosmopolitan finance who begin to fear that certain 
yoldtields outside those republics may prove to 
deserve that epithet as well. The misfortune is not 
that such temperaments and such views should be found 
in the community but that men who for either of these 
reasons are clearly ill fitted to advise, should have beew 
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allowed to reverse the wiser courses of our sober 
statesmen and to dictate the policy of England in their 
controversy. At the last moment, before blood has been 
shed, there may yet be time to appeal to the nation to 
demand a return to those saner traditions which have 
made the empire. For what is the boast of Englishmen 
if it is not that they have discovered in their tolerance 
of alien nationalities and their wise concessions to racial 
sentiment within the empire the true secret of Imperial 
rule? Any one can govern as Prussia holds down 
Poland. It is aspecial property of the English genius 
which commands the loyalty of a different race. Yet 
at the first temptation the men who call each other 
empire-builders make haste to override that senti- 
ment which, when wisely treated, has been our chief 
ally and to expose the greatest of our colonial 
experiments to the risk of failure. There are 
many reasons for asking England to be not merely 
patient but magnanimous if the Boers have taken a step 
which makes it necessary to appeal to equity rather 
than the strict letter of thelaw. There are the accusing 
memories of a blundering correspondence. There are the 
political disasters which must follow in the train of 
military success, perhaps the ultimate loss of South 
Africa itself. There are those many necessities at home 
which make the expenditure of our resources on the 
results of a diplomacy of irritation a sacrifice of domestic 
prosperity and civic progress. There is that sentiment 
of which Englishmen have not always been ashamed 
which does not believe that much honour is to be 
snatched from a struggle with so ludicrously inferior a 
foe. But not the least of the motives for peace is a 
desire to defend that tradition which has been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of our civilisation, and the secret of 
our colonial power. 





THE LAWYERS AND THE PATRIOTS. 
HERE is a painfully instructive analogy to be 
drawn between the present state of public feeling 
in England and the temper of America just before the 
war with Spain. In both cases a mass of vague humani- 
tarian sentiment, honest at bottom and largely inspired 
by a genuine hatred of oppression—though impertectly 
informed as to the facts—is vulgarised by an avowedly 
military party, jockeyed by a stockbroking fraternity, 
maddened bya yellow press, and exhorted to do its 
duty by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. At this moment the 
parallel is of value, chiefly because it serves to remind 
the advocates of peace that popular motives may be 
essentially sound, even at a time when popular intentions 
are the reverse of satisfactory. After making all 
due allowance for the schemes of mere financiers 
and the dreams of mere expansionists, it remains 
true that the real motive force in the country 
is honourable in itself, though utterly misdirected 
in its application. Outside the London clubs (where 
an unnatural atmosphere so often renders untrust- 
worthy the readings of the political barometer) 
it is not, I believe, so much the craving to “avenge 
Majuba” as the desire—ill-regulated but genuine—to 
“remedy the grievances of the Outlanders,”’ which is, 
among serious people, the chief ingredient of bellicose 
enthusiasm. To attribute it to something more base is 
to make the mistake of many Frenchmen who see in the 
extravagance of a recent explosion nothing better than 
envious hatred of the Republic. That pitiable intolerance 
of criticism with which the roughs of Trafalgar Square 
have infected the Conservatives of Penarth is not entirely 
due to the poison of acorrupt war-party ; there is in it 
beside something of the resentment of hot-headed but 
foolish gentlemen who regard an inquiry into the wisdom 
of their plans as an attack upon the honesty of their 
sentiments. 

Why, then, does the man in the street refuse to listen 
to reason? The explanation is twofold. First of all, 
he suspects that those who urge patience and modera- 
tion are not really in carnest in deploring misgovern- 
ment at Johannesburg. He is mistaken, for though 
there has been much exaggeration and some falsehood 


in the Outlander “ case ”—notably in the instance of the 
Edgar murder, which the Spectator of last week solemnly 
trots out once more as avery front of offence—no 
reasonable man denies that the Boers are difficult to live 
with. Pretoria, through no fault of its own, is saddled 
with a problem at Johannesburg which would tax the 
most enlightened of administrations, and the difficulty 
is not diminished by a system always reactionary 
and occasionally corrupt, and by a _ temper at 
once suspicious and contemptuous of aliens. All 
this the true friend of peace admits in no per- 
functory spirit. To do otherwise is to perpetrate a 
blunder both in logic (for the case for peace depends on 
other considerations) and in tactics (for unless this much 
is fairly conceded argument is drowned in clamour). 
But the patriots who try, without success, to howl down 
Mr. Morley suffer under a second and more serious 
delusion still. Not only do they assume that every 
opponent of war shuts his eyes to a serious grievance, 
but they dismiss the whole argument for peace as based 
on technicalities. The plain man imitates his betters. 
The Duke of Argyll rides roughshod over the “ quibbles 
of diplomacy,” and the Times dismisses “academic 
theories ” as unsuitable for “a practical people.” 

But what are the facts? The interpretation of the 
Convention of 1884, so far from being a mere legal 
conundrum unworthy of the attention of practical men, 
is of all causes the proximate cause of war. President 
Kruger told the Times Correspondent plainly that the 
Boers were ready to fight to the death for no other 
reason than because they believe we have designs on 
their independence. How has this suspicion arisen ? 
Simply and solely because the Colonial Office, in 
October, 1897, suddenly affected to discover that the 
accepted interpretation of the 1884 Convention was 
wrong, and that any independence which it might be 
supposed to guarantee to the Transvaal was conditioned 
by a preamble of 1881, hitherto reputed defunct, which 
recited the suzerainty of the Queen. That such a con- 
struction is against authority and against common sense 
is demonstrably certain, and the demonstration is worth 
making because it is Mr. Chamberlain’s inept persistence 
in repeating this juristic “ howler” which is the real 
source of the crisis. The original blunder made the 
Boers suspicious of our intentions ; itsreiteration has 
served to convince them of our bad faith. 

Against the view that the preamble of 1881 governs 
the Convention of 1884, and that thus a vague British 
suzerainty over the Transvaal still survives, the evidence 
is really overwhelming. At the very time when the 
second Convention was under discussion its most 
accomplished critics, Earl Cairns and the present Prime 
Minister, expressed an exactly contrary opinion. The 
drafts and despatches of Lord Derby, the author of the 
document, clearly show that he intended the latter to 
take the place of the former, and he justified the change 
by arguing that all that was valuable in the impalpable 
word suzerainty in 1881 was still secured by express 
stipulation in 1884. The official title of the London 
Convention, as any one may discover by looking in the 
State Papers of 1883-4, declares it to be “ in substitution 
for the Convention of the 3rd August, 1881.” Add to this 
an unvarying tradition of official interpretation extending 
over thirteen years, and accentuated by copious unofficial 
abuse of Mr. Gladstone's policy in making the change, 
and you have a variety and abundance of testimony 
which is really conclusive. Mr, Chamberlain, however, 
is an old hand at disregarding inconvenient traditions. 
His argument comes to this, that since the 1884 Con- 
vention professes to substitute new “Articles” for 
those of the earlier document, therefore the preamble 
of the 1881 Convention is not displaced. He might 
as well argue that when an Act of Parliament 
replaces an existing statute by new “ provisions ” 
the old preamble remains! In either case we 
are left with a document with two preambles, which 
ig a curiosity about as rare as a baby with two heads. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is not the only wizard who has 
tried his hand at expounding these Conventions. The 
columns of the Times this week are. deluged with 
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correspondence on the subject, and the odd thing is that 
not a single jurist of eminence is willing to come 
forward in support of the new view. Professor West- 
lake speaks with an authority which is unquestionable 
and unquestioned. Sir William Harcourt is at once the 
author of the letters of Historicus and the great inter- 
national lawyer of the Cabinet of 1884. Sir Edward 
Clarke’s complete independence of judgment is all the 
more certain because the Government can give him 
nothing that could compete with the attractions of his 
private practice. Yet these three men—the Cambridge 
theorist, the Radical Gladstonian, and the Tory orator 
who pointedly refused to take any part or lot in the 
cult of Mr. Gladstone’s memory—all agree that the 
contention that the preamble of 1881 governs the 
contract of 1884 is totally unfounded. 

Even if the Colonial Office view were correct, it 
would not really increase our right to interfere by force, 
for on the principle that detailed stipulations modify 
general relationships (¢.g., express covenants in a lease 
override the general adjustment of burdens between 
landlord and tenant), the London Covention, as Lord 
Derby and Professor Westlake equally admit, would 
not leave to a suzerain more than the rights 
which are definitely retained therein: but Mr. 
Chamberlain, equally impervious to the verdict of 
authority and to the dictates of prudence, makes 
it a point of honour to emphasise this impossible 
and useless contention, and thereby renders nugatory 
every protest that Transvaal independence will be 
respected. The Duke of Devonshire professes to be 
astonished at Boer incredulity. Is it really surprising ? 
In 1884 the Transvaal sent Commissioners to London 
for no other purpose than to secure the revision of the 
Convention of 1881 and the declaration of their inde- 
pendence in a new document. They succeeded ; and 
down to October, 1897, the Boers, like every one else, 
believed that the Convention of 1881 was dead and 
buried. Suddenly, Mr. Chamberlain raises its ghost to 
frighten them, and blandly observes that “her Majesty 
still maintains the preamble of that Convention,” and 
that “under both Conventions her Majesty holds 
towards the South African Republic the relation of a 
suzerain.”” The High Commissioner does his best to 
save his chief by declaring that the subject is of merely 
“ etymological interest,” and that “ both parties agree that 
the Convention of 1884 determines their mutual relations ;” 
but Mr. Chamberlain is not to be denied. On July 27th 
of this year he writes :—‘ There can be no question of 
the interpretation of the Convention of 1881, which 
governs the articles substituted in the Convention of 
1884.” No question, forsooth, when Mr. Chamberlain’s 
interpretation is absolutely unsupported by official 
precedent and expressly disowned by juristic authority ! 
Worst of all, in August, at the very moment when 
negotiations had reached their most critical state, 
Mr. Conyngham Greene told the Boers that he “felt 
sure that her Majesty’s Government would not abandon 
the rights which the preamble to the Convention of 1881 
gave them:” and then Mr. Chamberlain consummates 
his mischief by slyly adding an “s” to the word Con- 
vention in his final dispatch. 

This is no mere technicality: it is rather, as Sir 
William Harcourt declared a fortnight ago, the real crux 
of the situation. The Boers are going to war, not to resist 
demands for this franchise or that (unpalatable as such 
demands may be), but to oppose an impossible interpre- 
tation of a cancelled document. The British case is 
not strengthened by it ; the Outlanders’ grievance is not 
ameliorated by it—but everything must give way to the 
obstinacy of a muddled diplomacy. Can any sane man 
doubt that peace might be secured to-morrow by a 
declaration that our claim to press for reform is based 
on the Convention of 1884, and on no other written 
document whatever? Such a statement would have the 
incidental advantage of being true ; it would surrender 
nothing ; it would reassure the Boers that we have no 
concealed designs against them ; and it would bring 
discussion back from vapourings concerning suzerainty 





and paramountcy to practical questions of ‘reform. 
For the moment the practical question is this tech- 
nical issue, and the pity is that the man in the street, 
acting on a usually healthy bias against the “‘lawyer’s 
view,” should dismiss what is essential in the situation 
as irrelevant, and exhaust his honest energied in some- 
thing which is not the real cause of war. One Considera- 
tion, however, should give him pause. He rejects, and 
rightly rejects, the Transvaal’s claim—provoked by 
another claim no less unsound—to be a “ sovereign 
international state” as utterly preposterous. How does 
he justify his view? Why, by reference to this same 
Convention of 1884, and to the opinions of interna- 
tional lawyers—in short, by reference to “ technicalities,” 
pure and simple. But our patriots must remember that 
whatever be the virtues of a broad and “ practical” 
view, there is nothing either statesmanlike or honest in 
embracing every technical point which seems likely to 
pay, and dismissing formal interpretations with scorn 
when they tell against our own side. 





“ PANEM ET CIRCENSES . .” 


NBORN historians may possibly consecrate some 
chapters, but will assuredly reserve a line, to the 
political situation which in the last few weeks, and 
especially in the last few days, has grown more alarm- 
ing with every edition of the newspapers. And in the 
former case it is likely, if history has not altogether 
unlearnt to be picturesque, that supposing in the mass of 
those who see only the near passage of events the 
concentrated interest that appears appropriate to move- 
ments destined to survive, they may strive to evoke an 
atmosphere coloured with their own retrospective 
enthusiasm in some such terms as these. “The excite- 
ment both in London and inthe provinces was now at 
fever-heat. In the streets, in the clubs, in workshops 
and cottages, on omnibuses and) at entertainments, one 
topic only was discussed—one question was on every- 
body’s lips. Peace—or War? And while the answer was 
doubtful or indecisive, business stood still, and pleasure 
was not thought of.” They will be silent—those con- 
ceivable historians—on a different struggle which began 
in the week just ending, and (it is safe to predict) they 
will refrain from recording, or will have utterly for- 
gotten, that the great public of this country was lately 
stirred by other news besides the day’s aliquid novum 
from Africa. It will not occur to them that at a given 
moment of this crisis the eyes of thousands, of millions, 
among our people were fixed as eagerly upon another 
continent—that Sandy Hook was, if only for a day, 
more to England and Scotland and Belfast than Johan- 
nesburg or Cape Town. 

And yet this parallel fact has its importance ; and the 
record of this ephemeral but symptomatic preoccupation 
is one of those that the historian may dispense with, but 
which the philosopher will treasure. 

He will treasure it, not as the record of a rare and 
monstrous phenomenon, but on the contrary as a fresh 
and striking illustration of instincts and tendencies all 
but universal. To see one thing at a time is the privi- 
lege or the misfortune of a few, and their nature 
prompts most men to take refuge from obsessions, 
whether political or other, in adventitious and rapid 
excitement. Not seldom, let it be admitted, the recrea- 
tion is (so to speak) vicarious ; the trunk of the body 
politic, which has never been seriously disturbed, claims 
its compensation in meat, and drink and merrymaking 
for the exhaustion of its brains, Besides, it is eternally 
true that the most transient distractions are the most 
exacting. They must be seized upon greedily, for they 
will not wait to be enjoyed. Posterity loves to imagine 
revolutions, wars and crises of all kinds as breathless 
dramas without comfortable interludes. But the man 
who lives through them is otherwise impressed. It has 
been so from all time. 

It was so, we know, in the great French Revolution, 
to go no further back. Published recollections and 
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even oral traditions surviving in families have preserved 
kindly traits of that strenuous time that do not indeed 
greatly disturb the historical perspective, but in a 
singular degree affect the background. At the height 
of the Reign of Terror, when “the streets of Paris ran 
blood,” not only in the country did men and women 
delve and spin, make money and make love, go to 
church and to the play, but even in the capital itself 
little boys and girls were taken by their parents to see 
the lions in the Zoological Gardens. A trifling thing ; 
but it gives fgod for reflection. Art or society, greed or 
debauchery, domesticity or sport—how many diversions 
from national anxieties—how many successful rivals to 
patriotic zeal! And observe that it is not always tran- 
quillity, often it is a more ephemeral ferment that is 
sought—not a sedative, but a counter-irritant. Over 
interest foreign to the State the most apathetic citizen 
will readily take fire. 

It has always been so ; but what is, perhaps, cha- 
racteristic of our day is the reaction of this febrile 
instinct in crowds upon politics and politicians, The 
lesson to be drawn from the contrast between the 
languid curfosity for things of State and the keen appetite 
for sensations provided by pageants or athletics has 
not been lost upon a very modern type of demagogue, 
of which, perhaps, Disraeli was the most complete 
example. Brief and violent passions are more easily 
kindled than steady enthusiasm; but sport, or what 
passes for sport, and other less serious excitants, have 
no monopoly of those. 

The temptation to treat public affairs sensationally, 
spectacularly, to rouse and seduce the emotions of the 
democracy by the display of dangerous or gladiatorial 
methods was too obvious for the ringmasters and variety 
agents of politics. That is undoubtedly a sign of the 
times, and one which claims the vigilant attention of all 
who desire to see the whole people steadily and not 
feverishly interested in great problems, and who wait 
anxiously for authentic manifestations of the Common 
Will. 

Oo PF. 





AN INTERVIEW. 

HE humble life of a journalist is not without its 

secret ambitions. We do not boast of them, for 

fear that the contrast between their magnificence and 

our little lives should overwhelm us with ridicule. But 

they are there, and it was as the result of one such 

irrepressible ambition that I dreamt last night a disordered 

dream. I dreamt that the great interview had been 

granted to me, and that the man who bears the star of 

empire on his proud pale front had condescended to 
speak. 

I found myself in a richly furnished room, sur- 
rounded by curious relics of travel, and I was delighted 
to notice the little characteristic touches that marked 
the personal tastes of my host. Several skulls adorned 
the walls, and I observed that any natural emotion they 
might cause was heightened by a few tasteful lines such 
as actors paint upon their faces. Thus one appeared to 
grin beyond the ordinary, another was fitted with false 
eyes, and all had that peculiarly devilish expression 
upon which genius loves to repose in its moments of 
leisure. I had barely time to mark. a few more notable 
matters in my surroundings, when I was aware that I 
was in the Presence. 

“No,” or “Yes,” said the great man, smiling 
through his spectacles and puffing a cloud of smoke 
towards me ina genial fashion, “I do not in the least 
mind telling you how it is done. I do not think,” he 
added drily, “ that any other fellows will pull quite the 
same chock-a-block haul, even if I do give them the fall 
of the halyard. You must excuse these technical 
terms ; I make it a point to speak as I write—I think it 
is more natural.” 





I said I should be delighted to excuse him. 
“T hope you will also excuse,” he continued, “my 
throwing myself into my favourite attitude.” 





I said that, on the contrary, I had long wished to 
seo it. 

With a sigh of relief he thrust those creative hands 
of his into his trouser pockets, slightly stooped his 
shoulders, and appeared to my delight exactly as he 
does in the picture. 

“To show you how it is done I cannot begin 
better than by a little example,” he said. He went to a 
neighbouring table, rummaged about in a pile of the 
Outlook and Vanily Fair and produced a scrap of paper 
upon which there was a type-written poem. His hands 
trembled with pleasure, but he controlled himself well 
(for he is a strong, silent kind of man), and continued, 
“| will not weary you with the whole of this Work. I 
am sure you must already be familiar with it. In the 
Volunteer camp in which I was recently staying and 
where I slept under canvas like anybody else, the 
officers knew it by heart, and used to sing it to a tune 
of my own composition (for you must know that I write 
these little things to airs of my own). I will only read 
you the last verse which, as is usual in my lyrics, 
contains the pith of the whole matter.” 

Then in a deep voice he intoned the following, with a 
slightly nasal accent, which lent it a peculiarly individual 
quality :-— 

“I'm sorry for Mister Naboth ; 
I'm sorry to make him squeak ; 
But the Lawd above me made me strawng 
In order to pummel the weak.” 

“That chorus, which applies to one of the most 
important problems of the Empire, contains nearly all 
the points that illustrate ‘How it is Done.’ In the 
first place, note the conception of the Law. It has 
been my effort to imprint this idea of the Law upon the 
mind of the English-speaking world—a phrase, by the 
way, far preferable to that of Anglo-Saxon, which I 
take this opportunity of publicly repudiating. You 
may, perhaps, have noticed that my idea of the Law is 
the power of the man who happens to be strong, or has 
superior weapons, over another in an inferior position. 
‘Do this because I tell you, or it will be the worse for 
you,’ is my way of seeing the universe. For so, it seems 
to me, Heaven” (here he reverently raised the plain 
billy-cock hat which he is in the habit of wearing in his 
drawing-room) “governs the world, and we who are 
Heaven’s lieutenants can only follow upon the same 
lines. I will not insist upon the extent to which the 
religious training I enjoyed in early youth helped to 
cast me in that great mould. You have probably 
noticed its effect in all my work.” 

I said I had. 

“Well then, first and foremost, I have in this typical 
instance brought out my philosophy of the Law. In my 
private conversation I call this ‘ following the gleam.’ ” 

“Now for the adventitious methods by which I 
enhance the value of my work. Consider the lilt. 
‘Lilt’ is the’ Tum ti ti tum ti tim’ effect which you 
may have felt in my best verse.” 

I assured him I had indeed felt it. 

“ Lilt,” he continued, “is the hardest thing of all to 
acquire. Thousands attempt it and hundreds fail. I 
have it (though I say it v. .o should not) to perfection. 
It is the quality that you will discover in the old 
ballads, but there it is often marred by curious accidents 
which I can never properly explain. Their metre is 
often very irregular, and I fancy that their style (which 
my Work closely resembles) has suffered by continual 
copying. No: where you get the true ‘Lilt’ is in the 
music halls—I am sorry it is so often wasted upon 
impertinent themes. Do you know ‘It is all very fine 
and large,’ or ‘At my time of life,’ or, again, ‘ Now we 
shan’t be long’?” 

I answered I had them all three by heart. 

“T shouldn’t say they were worth thai,” he answered, 
as a shade of disappointment appeared upon his fine, 
classical features, “ but there is a place where you get it 
to perfection, and that is Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. They are my favourite reading. But that is 
another story.” 

“To turn to quite a different point, the Vernacular. 
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t isn’t everything that will go down in ordinary English. 
Of course, I do use ordinary English—at least, Bible 
English—in my best work. For instance, there is a little 
thing called ‘In the Confessional’ which I propose to 
read to you later, and which has no slang nor swear- 
words from beginning to end.” 

“ But, of course, that is quite an exception. Most 
things won't stand anything but dialect, and I just give 
you this tip gratis. You can make anything individual 
and strong by odd spelling. It arrests the attention, 
and you haven’t got to pick your words. Did you ever 
read a beautiful work called Colorado Bill, or From 
Cowboy to President ? Well, I can assure you that when 
it was in English, before being turned into dialect, it 
was quite ordinary-like.” 

“ But that is not all. One has now and then to strike 
a deeper note, and that is done in a way so simple that 
I wonder it has not occurred to others of our poets. 
You have got to imagine yourself in a church, and you 
must read over your manuscript to yourself in that kind 
of hollow voice—you know what I mean.” 

I swore that I did. 

“ Now, you see why one puts 


‘ye’ for ‘you’ and 
“ye be’ for ‘ 


you are,’ and mentions the Law in so many 
words. This, however, is quite exceedingly difficult to 
do. But when one does succeed it is what I call 
A 1 copper-bottomed poetry.” 

The great man proceeded to a corner of the room, 
opened a large, scented, velvet-bound book upon a brass 
reading-desk, and, looking at me severely, coughed twice, 
and began as follows: “1 am about to read you ‘In the 
Confessional.’ The greatest critic of the century has 
called this the greatest poem of the century. I begin at 
the third verse, and the seventeenth line :-— 


Lest he forget the great ally 

In heaven yclept hypocrisy, 

So help me Bawb ! I'll mark him yet— 
Lest he forget ! Lest he forget ! 


He closed the book with becoming reverence. 

And there was a silence during which the grand 
words went on running in my head, as they were 
intended to do by their author. “ Lest he forget ! 
Lest he forget.” “Ah,” thought I, “may heaven 
preserve its darling poet and never let him fall from the 
height of that great message.’ 

“ Well,” said he, genially, before I spoke, “ goodbye. 
But before you go please let me beg you to tell the 
public that I lately wrote something for the Times a 
great deal better than anything else I have ever written. 
Nobody seems to read the Times,” he continued, in a 
tone of slight petulance, “and I have not seen it quoted 
anywhere. I wonder if it is properly known? Please 
tell people that that little note about ‘ copyright’ is only 
for fun. Anyone may use it who likes—I had a para- 
graph put in the papers to say so. It’s like this ””—and 
as I woke, I heard between daylight and dreaming : 

“ Masking (mind you say masking)—it’s so irritating to 
see it printed making—masking War with Pease Suffer 
not the old King (not ‘Gold King, ’ if you please, as it 
read in the proof) 





THE THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCOTLAND. 
I’ is an old saying that progress is the result of 
action and reaction. The saying has ample illus- 
tration in Scotland’s theological history. No one living 
at the close of the last century, just before the French 
Revolution, could have dreamed that the nineteenth 
century would have been remarkable for its revival of 
theological conceptions and religious fervour. To all 
appearance the eighteenth century marked the expiry, 
of a revolt not only against Romanism, but also against 
the severe form of ultra-Protestantism. In Scotland 
the revolt manifested itself in a profound dislike of the 
old Calvinistic methods and ideals of the seventeenth 
century. The moderate party in the Church trampled 
over the Evangelicals, and under the influence of the 


Hutcheson school of thinkers the pulpit was used as a 
vehicle for moral essays ; and in social life a kind of 
Epicurean philosophy took the place of the old Calvinistic 
asceticism. The sombre gloom and stern austerity of 
the old Covenanting régime gave place to the free and 
easy optimism of the worship of Nature. Suddenly, 
Scotland was in the midst of a reaction. To what was 
it due? Mainly to the French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution. The effect of the Revolution is 
well indicated by George Combe in his book on America. 
In America, Combe was asked how he accounted for the 
great change that had taken place in the Scottish clergy 
since the days of Robertson and Blair. ‘The only 
account of it,” says Combe, “ which I could give was one 
which I had received from an aged friend who was long 
an elder of one of the churches in Edinburgh, and who 
himself had witnessed the change. Before the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, said he, the Scottish clergy 
were distinguished for the liberality of their religious 
sentiments, and public rumour mentioned the intention of 
their leaders even to propose a revisal of the Standards 
of the Church. The men of property, the lawyers, and 
distinguished physicians in general partook of the same 
spirit, and the people would have followed in their 
train without much hesitation. In this state of the 
public mind the French Revolution broke out: the 
throne and the altar were overturned in France and 
trampied under foot. The Government and the owners 
of property in Great Britain became alarmed at the 
progress of French principles among their own people 
and combined to resist them. Their great object was 
to rear bulwarks round the throne for the protection 
through it of their private interests; and viewing the 
altar as the principal pillar of the State, they became 
zealous supporters of religious institutions and observ- 
ances. They patronised the Church and courted the 
clergy. ‘I then saw,’ said the elder, ‘individuals of 
great political influence, who for many years before had 
never entered a church door, ostentatiously walking up 
and down the High Street of Edinburgh with their 
Bibles in their hands to attend public worship.’ Their 
efforts were successful. A vast zeal was instantaneously 
evoked and put in action, and serious impressions were 
communicated to the young.” 

A religious revival, the outcome of panic, would not 
long have sustained itself against the intellectual forces 
of the time had not what may be called the democratic 
factor appeared to upset the calculations of the drawing- 
room philosophers of the Enlightenment. In all their 
speculations of the future of humanity and in their fore- 
cast of the spread of reason, the eighteenth century opti- 
mists forgot that the people had not participated in the 
so-called blessings of Rationalism. For them the Age 
of Reason was simply a name. _Intellectually the masses 
were living in the seventeenth century, the century of 
theologic and theocratic ideas. The effect of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in producing the religious reaction is not 
sufficiently noticed by historians of the period. Through 
neglect of this factor we are apt to over-estimate the 
extent of the rationalistic movement of the eighteenth 
century. That movement never reached the masses; 
consequently, when the people, attracted by rising 
industries, began to congregate in large centres, they 
were so much inflammable material for any religious 
enthusiast who was on their own mental level. 
Methodism in England was the product of a state of 
mind far removed from the dry, cold formalism of the 
Established religion—a state of mind that was beyond 
both the dull orthodoxy of English clerics and the 
unsettling criticisms of English free-thinkers. Evan- 
gelicalism in Scotland had a like origin. Like Method- 
ism it drew its inspiration from the lower orders, though 
as society progressed and the middle classes began to 
become prominent, Evangelicalism spread in the Church, 
and gave impetus to religious zeal for years, its gr reatest 
product being the Disruption. That event marked the 
ascendancy of the Evangelical party and the downfall 
of the old Moderates. Between them, the United 
Presbyterians, who, under the name of Seceders, had 
broken away from the Established Church at an earlier 
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period, and the Free Church kept alive the flame of 
Evangelicalism, and it seemed as if, in the nineteenth 
century, Scotland was to see revived the old Calvinistic 
régime freed from its narrowness and intolerance. In 
the hands of a man like Dr. Chalmers, Evangelicalism 
was seen to be not incompatible with the widest secular 
knowledge and the highest philosophic learning. The 
earnestness of the great Dissenting bodies re-acted upon 
the Established Church, which, since the Disruption, 
has had little in common with the Church of the 
Moderates of the eighteenth century. 

So matters stood till about twenty years ago, when 
a new epoch in Scottish theological development was 
opened with the famous Robertson Smith case. Up 
till then, the problems which excited clergy and laity 
were ecclesiastical problems. Up till then, the efforts 
of Church leaders were directed to defining the rela- 
tions between Church and State. Since then, the 
question requiring attention has been the relations 
between Church and Bible. To realise what is involved 
in this, one has only to turn from the theological 
literature of the day to that of thirty years ago. In the 
works of Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish and the 
other theologians of the time, reasoning proceeds on 
the assumption that the Bible was inspired, was the 
infallible standard of Christian doctrine. Modern theo- 
logians in all the churches, since the Robertson Smith 
case, cannot proceed a step without an endeavour to 
define the Church’s relation to the Bible. 

The old Evangelical position was consistent, once 
we grant the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible. 
In Scotland this belief led naturally to another belief— 
namely, that the Bible contained a true theory of man’s 
relation to the world and God, and that by the applica- 
tion of reason Divine truth could be classified and 
arranged in strictly logical order. The outcome of this 
is the confession of faith. Grant the assumption that 
the Bible is the infallible Word of God, inspired in all 
its parts, and Protestantism is founded upon a rock, and 
this confession becomes the bulwark of theology. 

The new views of Professor Robertson Smith upset 
all preconceived opinion. From Germany he imported 
the view into Scotland which Coleridge imported into 
England—that the Bible was not all the Word of God, 
but the Bible contained the Word of God. Professor 
Smith’s German masters held that the Bible was entirely 
a human production, and, especially the Old Testament, 
had reached its present form by a series of editorial 
revisions and manipulations, which gave quite a 
misleading idea of the history of Israel. The 
old familiar view that the priestly régime preceded 
the prophetic was discarded, and it was held that 
what were believed to be the books of Moses were 
really the production of the Exile period, and were 
written by ecclesiastics who wove the story of the 
wilderness journey and its miraculous incidents into 
a legendary framework in order to give a supernatural 
basis to sacerdotalism. Few of the Higher Critics in 
this country go this length. They detect in the Penta- 
teuch larger slices of history than the Germans, but 
they quite admit that the unhistorical element largely 
enters into the Old Testament record. The Higher 
Critics, represented by the names of the late Professors 
Smith and Bruce, have moved entirely away from the 
old Protestant view of the Bible as a Divinely-inspired 
and authentic history of God’s early.dealings with man. 

The Scottish mind is nothing if not logical, and 
it does not readily rest in the view so popular 
among English Broad-Churchmen that it is possible to 
extract spiritual nourishment out of narratives which are 
undoubtedly legendary and mystical. Observe the effect, 
according to the Scottish mind, of the Higher Criticism. 
Take away the foundation, Adam’s fall, and the structure, 
the Atonement, falls to the ground. If Adam did not 
fall, if man was not created sinless, the Incarnation, 
which had for its object the raising of man, becomes 
superfluous. Take away the first Adam and the Fall, 
and the reasoning of St. Paul about the second Adam 
becomes unmeaning. Then, again, if the story of the 
wilderness journey and the Divine injunctions about 


sacrifices in the Pentateuchal books are no longer to be 
credited to Moses, but are set down to the imaginative 
editing of latter-day ecclesiastics, what becomes of the 
parallel in the Epistle to the Hebrews between the 
sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation and Christ, the 
great Sacrifice? Is it not evident that the new mode of 
viewing the Bible, endorsed by Church professors, is 
destructive of the colossal science of Protestant theo- 
logy? And if it goes, what is left for the Church to 
preach? 

Naturally the leaders of Scottish ecclesiastical and 
theological thought are in a dilemma. It is only fair to 
say that Professor Orr, a leading thinker in the United 
Presbyterian Church, has taken a stand against the 
Higher Criticism ; but how far he speaks for the clergy 
of his own Church it is difficult to determine. Men, 
however, like Principal Story, Principal Rainy and Dr. 
Flint will not speak out, for the simple reason that they 
themselves are in a state of mental confusion. They 
are unable to denounce the Higher Criticism root and 
branch, and they are equally unable to make it fit in 
with the belief in the Bible upon which Scottish religion 
rests. Scottish religious life will be allowed to drift 
without guidance from its leaders. Whither is it drifting ? 
We are not given to revolutions. We do not sweep 
away institutions and creeds whose theoretic foundations 
have been weakened. In religion, as in public life, 
we simply allow the old forms to remain, while 
we are inspired by a new spirit. Politically, we 
are a republic, but we keep up the figurehead 
of monarchy ; and so Scotland will become practically 
Unitarian, while her outward ecclesiastical framework 
remains Calvinistic. The process may easily be traced 
in the Presbyterian churches. Rarely is a sermon 
preached on the old lines. The central doctrines of the 
Atonement, Election and Eternal Punishment no longer 
occupy central positions. Sermons now are mainly 
ethical, rarely doctrinal. For all practical purposes the 
Divinity of Christ is ignored. With Knox, Calvin 
and Luther, Christ was viewed as man’s Substitute ; with 
modern preachers He is viewed as man’s Example. 
Who now reads Calvin’s /nstitutes or Hodge's Systematic 
Theology ? The modern minister deals in moralisings in 
a historical setting. A strong man, like Dr. Whyte (the 
able successor to Dr. Candlish, the famous Disruption 
leader) who feels that human nature needs something 
more sustaining than the weak sentimentalism of the 
advanced cleric, tries to revive interest in the Puritan 
theologians. But he wastes his energies, for the 
simple reason that the Puritans took their stand 
upon the Bible as a Divine Book, reliable in every 
part. The modern man is in doubt upon that 
very point, and till his doubts are removed his heart 
cannot beat responsive to the attractive spirituality of 
men like Owen, Baxter, and Bunyan. In consequence 
of his want of courage in dealing with modern root 
problems, Dr.” Whyte’s influence is confined to elderly 
people or men of feminine minds, who value emotional 
thrill more than intellectual satisfaction. Meanwhile, in 
the present chaotic state of the Church, with its leaders 
paralysed, great harm is being done to the rising 
generation. Young men and young women are growing 
up whose minds are in a state of fog. Old theological 
ideals cease to attract them, and they have not earnest- 
ness enough to fill the void with scientific ideals. Their 
creed is the purely Pagan one, “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” The moral fibre of Scotland is 
being weakened, and to strengthen it something more is 
needed than the opening of people’s palaces on Sundays 
and general devotion to the goddess of pleasure. In a 
feeble kind of way a section of the Established Church 
endeavours to meet the need by a Sacramentarianism— 
hence their efforts to get the people to look upon the 
clergy, not as intellectual leaders, but as supernatural 
mediators between earth and heaven. The attempt in 
Scotland will prove fruitless. When the people of 
Scotland cease to look upon the clergy as intellectual 
leaders, they will certainly not bow before them in their 
new réle of spiritual magicians. 

HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
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FROM ABROAD. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS. 


HOEVER wishes to know how a country should 

not be governed has only to look at Austria. 

The crisis which for the last three years has thrown 

that nation into confusion and brought it to the brink 

of a violent revolution is seen on close inspection to be 

the result of mistakes by which successive administra- 

tions have violated the most fundamental principles, not 
only of government, but of all human wisdom. 

The origin of this crisis was confessedly the 
ordinances relating to language issued by Graf Badeni 
in April, 1897. In a country such as Austria, inhabited 
by eight rival nationalities, separated from each other 
alike by culture and by political and economic con- 
ditions, it is obvious that it must be not only the 
first duty but also the first necessity of govern- 
ment not to offend any one of these nationalities by 
placing it in a position of inferiority to the others. 
Nevertheless, the collective wisdom of Austrian adminis- 
trators during the last half century has rested solely on 
the principle of playing off one nationality, from time to 
time, against another ; and it is this principle which 
Austria has to thank for the fact that during these 
fifty years she has not once been in a state of equi- 
librium, and that the same problems which already 
pressed for a settlement in the Revolution of 1848 are 
still awaiting their solution. 

If it is, under any circumstances, a dangerous folly to 
divide races in a country in order to govern them, at 
least it may be said that, during the thirty years which 
followed the catastrophes of 1859 and 1866, Austrian 
administrations have applied this principle to their acts 
of government with a certain degree of care. But the 
pitcher goes to the well until at last it breaks, as a 
German proverb has it. Once again, in accordance 
with the old principle, the Czechs were to be played off 
against the Germans in the language ordinances of Graf 
Badeni. There was a feeling that the Germans, as they 
had already so often done in similar experiments in the 
past, while offering a certain opposition to such an 
attempt, would still keep themselves within the accus- 
tomed limits of Parliamentary and political activity. On 
this occasion the expectation was not realised: the 
pitcher was broken. 

If we study the causes of the failure of the experi- 
ment in this instance, we are met at every turn by the 
violation of those rules of government which, so 
far from being mere political maxims, are at the 
basis of all prudent dealings of man with man. The 
language ordinances of Graf Badeni in April, 1897, aim 
at regulating the use of the German and Czech 
languages in Government offices in the provinces 
inhabited by both races. This is not merely a question 
for the State and for Government departments, as, for 
instance, would be a regulation affecting the internal 
arrangements of the Chancery (Kanzleidienst), but one 
which touches the people themselves. For the language 
of Government departments is the language spoken by 
the official class, and the language of the official 
class gradually works in such a way as to influ- 
ence the speech of the lower grades of the popu- 
lation. But language is the most sensitive point in 
national consciousness, and, in a State like Austria, with 
its various rival nationalities, this national consciousness 
is the most important element in the whole political life 
of the people. Now, Graf Badeni’s ordinances were 
specially directed against those of the Austrian peoples 
who, in virtue of their superior culture and the import- 
ance of the part which they have to play in the world, 
are by right, of all the nations of Austria, the most sus- 
ceptible and jealous where their honour is concerned. 
If it may be taken as a general rule of political wisdom 
that no administrative regulation should be carried out 
until the Government is informed through the medium 
of public opinion and Parliamentary discussion of the 
views of those whom it affects, this rule was violated by 
Graf Badeni in the most scandalous manner. Instead of 
allowing his intentions, the danger of which was 
















already apparent from the very outset, to be publicly 
discussed in the Press, at meetings and best of all in 
Parliament, he exhausted all his political sagacity in 
planning these regulations with the Czechs, behind the 
back of the Germans, and the latter, whom he had 
meanwhile deceived as to his project with hypocritical 
words and lying promises, were startled one day by the 
publication of the language ordinances. Rapid as his 
own procedure, was the reaction which followed it. 
The very secrecy and suddenness of the measure 
kindled and increased a hundredfold the indignation 
already caused amongst the Germans by the attack 
embodied in these regulations on their national interests 
and susceptibilities. 

Only a few weeks after the publication of the 
Ordinances, in May, 1897, the German parties arrived at 
the decision to bring about a deadlock in the State 
through the medium of Parliamentary obstruction. The 
attention of Government was called, in the most serious 
manner, to the danger which threatened the State on 
the path which they had chosen for it. Nevertheless, 
they thought themselves bound, in the interests of 
authority, to persist in that path. But here, again, they 
offended against one of the primary rules of human 
and political wisdom. For wisdom bids us forsake 
an error once recognised as soon as possible, and the 
authority of the State cannot be more seriously com- 
promised than by an obstinate persistence in mistakes 
already perpetrated. Long as it may be before a good 
thought can take root in the minds of Austrian rulers, it 
is longer still before a wrong idea can be eradicated 
once it has taken possession of the leading spirits of the 
Austrian State. The Germans have carried out word 
for word the threat with which they answered the issue 
of the ordinances in May, 1897. Since that date, with 
the exception of certain urgent measures, as a direct 
consequence of their obstruction, no Budget and no Bill 
has passed the Austrian Parliament. 

The Parliamentary resolution which led to the 
virtual expulsion of the President of the Lower House 
on November 26th, 1897, was, indeed, followed by the 
overthrow of the author of the language ordinances, Graf 
Badeni, but not by any change in the fatal course given 
by him to the Austrian ship of State. The Badeni 
Ministry was succeeded by the Gautsch Cabinet, com- 
posed entirely of officials of one political party, which 
certainly repealed the Badeni ordinances, but only to 
replace them by new language regulations which, like 
the former, were carried in combination with the Czechs, 
without public discussion, and against the evident will 
of the Germans. The “Rump” of the Germans, who, 
after the fall of the Badeni Ministry, had come for a 
moment to a pause, broke out again with redoubled 
fury after the issue of the Gautsch ordinances. The 
Thun Ministry came to the helm, and saw the faults of 
its predecessors only to swell the list by a yet more 
fatal error. 

It is only after some such general review as I have 
attempted that the English critic of Continental politics 
(who often devotes a merely spasmodic attention to 
foreign telegrams) can see the significance of the latest 
news from Vienna. It is no isolated event, but rather 
the inevitable crash which might have been logically 
deduced from the chronic conditions of Austrian admi- 
nistration. Its immediate manifestations must be reserved 
for a subsequent article. 

HEINRICH KANNER. 





THE MILITARY POSITION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 
HE future of the Philippines threatens to become 
the burning question of the next Presidential 
election. It is, therefore, perhaps not out of place for a 
close observer who was present on the islands during 
the greater part of the recent operations to give some 
account of the events which have created the present 
situation. 
Various reasons have combined to produce want of 
energy and of continuity in the campaign against the 
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Filipino insurgents. Not the least important was 
General Otis’ belief, due to the statements of the better 
class of Tagalos, very few of whom have been 
actively connected with the insurrection, that the native 
army would disintegrate after a few reverses. But 
apart from this there are two important facts of 
the case which have been ignored—first, that the 
natives will not consent to fight according to recognised 
methods of modern warfare, and, second, that 
antagonism to the Americans has been increasing 
among the ignorant classes to an enormous extent. 
From the capitulation of Manila they have become 
more heartily detested than even were the Spaniards in 
the climax of their unpopularity in the islands. 

The true reasons for this antagonism are not widely 
known, nor has its origin been thoroughly ventilated. 
It may be well, therefore, to recapitulate a little in 
order to give a true idea of its extent and intensity. 

After Dewey’s victory, Aguinaldo was not only per- 
mitted to hatch anew rebellion against Spanish rule, but 
was openly encouraged to do so by several American 
efficials, consuls and others, and in his ignorance of the 
world he naturally was unable to conceive that there 
was nothing official in this encouragement. He began 
his campaign in the province of Cavite, in the full 
belief, it is safe to presume, that he was an accepted 
ally of the United States, or, at least, that the ulterior 
purpose of the republic was to free the natives from 
European domination, and that in this operation the 
Filipinos would be expected to take a part. General 
Anderson, moreover, who was in command of the first 
of the three expeditions to the Philippines, was in 
constant communication with Aguinaldo and his officers, 
and, in the presence of the common enemy, the two armed 
forces were on the friendliest terms. 

When, however, General Merritt arrived and took 
command of the land forces, he persistently ignored, both 
efficially and privately, the existence of the Filipino 
army, although it had with extraordinary energy and 
courage, driven the Spaniards to their inner line of 
defences and completely invested the town. His 
instructions from Washington were in the simplest 
terms, and he, therefore, had a free hand to deal 
with the situation as he chose ; but he was apparently 
averse to assuming the responsibility of settling the 
Insurgent question then and there, and he successfully 
avoided the issue as long as he was in command. The 
problem, if friendly relations could not be maintained, 
admitted, of course, of but one solution—the disarmament 
of those natives who were not to be brought under the 
immediate control and authority of the United States. 
This doubtless could have been accomplished at the 
beginning, at least so far as the central organisation of the 
Insurgent forces went, without causing any serious ill 
feeling. However, although official recognition wasalways 
carefully withheld, private negotiations with Aguinaldo 
were still carried on, and it was by this means that he 
was persuaded to yield part of his front to the American 
troops when the drama of the capture of the town 
ras about to be played. The date of the advance 
was, however, kept secret, and the Insurgents were 
not warned that their presence in the town would not 
be permitted ; so that on August 13th they naturally 
took a hand in the operations on their own independent 
lines, and, at one point at least, literally shoulder to 
shoulder with the American troops, followed the retreat- 
ing Spaniards to the walls of the old town. Only then 
did they find that they were not by any means welcome, 
and, to their chagrin and disappointment, the richest 
fruits of the victory were denied them. They were not 
permitted to carry arms in the business quarters along 
the Pasig river, nor in the walled town, nor, in fact, any- 
where within the American lines, although no objec- 
tion was made to their taking possession of the suburbs. 
Into these they promptly swarmed, and began at once 
diligently to convert the Spanish earthworks into offen- 
sive positions ; with the result that in various places the 
American and Insurgent lines were dovetailed into each 
other, and in Malate, the southern suburb of the town, 


the American zone of occupation was completely bisected 
by a strip of territory held by the Insurgents. 


Aguinaldo had never ceased to make frequent appeals 
to General Merritt for recognition in some way or other ; 
and when, after the capture of the town, his s/a/us was 
not yet defined, he began to show signs of impatience, 
and his communications, which were at first effusively 
polite and deferential, became aggressive and even 
insolent in tone. No notice was taken of his attitude, 
and his irritation was, of course, much aggravated by 
the assumed indifference of the American authorities. 
The immediate result of this incipient antagonism was 
the establishment by the Insurgents of a practical siege 
of the American land forces. They held every 
approach to the town, collected octroi and other taxes, 
and would not permit any armed white man to enter 
their lines without a pass from Aguinaldo. By this 
means they forced General Merritt’s hand, and the 
additional tact that they held the waterworks obliged 
him to have official dealings with them within a week 
after he occupied Manila. Four days after the 
surrender, a small body of infantry was sent to take 
possession of the reservoirs, in order that the water 
might be turned on. An Insurgent outpost disputed the 
advance of the expedition, which promptly returned to 
the town, and General Merritt opened negotiations with 
Aguinaldo which resulted in American engineers and 
workmen being permitted to make use of the pumping 
station and the filtering reservoirs ; but always under 
guard of native soldiers. 

When General Otis arrived, a new policy was again 
adopted. By the terms which had been laid down by 
the protocol, the s/aius quo was to be preserved in the 
Philippines, and Manila and its suburbs, together with 
the waters of the great bay,-were to remain in the hands 
of the Americans, pending the decision of the Paris 
Commission. General Merritt had made no attempt to 
clear the suburbs of the bands of native soldiers who 
occupied them, but General Otis, a few days after he took 
command, sent Aguinaldo an order to evacuate the pre- 
scribed area before a certain date, which, curiously 
enough, happened to be the very day on which the first 
Congress of the Revolutionary Government assembled 
at Malolos. The order was carried out, and the Insur- 
gents withdrew, with ostensible good nature, and settled 
themselves along the lines of the suburbs. The glamour 
of the proceedings at Malolos dazzled for a moment 
the eyes of their leaders, but in a day or two they saw 
their mistake, and began to crowd their troops forward 
into immediate contact with the American outposts, with 
the result that the tension between the two forces increased 
with great rapidity. The native organisations were 
paraded and drilled in ostentatious proximity to the town, 
recruiting was openly and actively carried on everywhere, 
munitions of war were imported and hurried up the 
railway to the new capital, and in a very few weeks there 
were no less than 30,000 native troops in the field, a 
large proportion of which were well armed and fairly 
well drilled, well enough indeed for the irregular fight- 
ing they were accustomed to carry on. Naturally 
enough there were frequent troubles between the outposts, 
sometimes with fatal results, and certain of the Filipino 
leaders began to boast of their hatred of the new comer 
and of their ability to drive him into the sea. The 
tone of the Insurgent newspapers, one of which, the 
Independencia, was conducted by Antonia Luna, later 
the Commander-in-chief of the Insurgent army in the 
north, were full of feebly disguised insults to the 
Americans ; the most lurid tales of American cruelty 
and cowardice were diligently circulated among the 
common people, and, after being vouched for by the 
priests and the leaders, were credited without hesitation. 
Altogether, there was a ferment of irritation and anta- 
gonism which was a sure indication of an approaching 
conflict. 

Thus matters drifted inevitably, until they culmi- 
nated in open warfare, and desultory negotiations found 
their fitting sequel in a desultory campaign. 

F, D. MILvet. 
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BUCKINGHAM STREET AND- ITS MEMORIES. 

HAVE always had a prejudice against living in a 

modern street with houses, my own included with 
those on either side and opposite me, all built in the same 
style of pretentious ugliness : such a street, for instance, 
as Gower Street, or the Cromwell Road, where there is 
not a house bearing a trace of the individuality of 
builder or occupant. Moreover, I prefer, if live 1 must 
in a city, taking up my abode in its very heart, which I 
like to think I can hear throb with the life-blood of 
intensest activity. Thus it came to pass some ten years 
ago that I pitched my tent in an old and spacious house 
on the right-hand side, as you go down to the river, of 
Buckingham Street, Strand. I am within a stone’s 
throw of Charing Cross: from my window I see the 
Thames, with its boats and barges, and can study those 
marvellous effects of light and shade which have so fasci- 
nated our painters, and are so little 'snown to the average 
Londoner. Even as I write I can see, whenever I lift 
my head, a big coal barge catch the full blaze of the 
afternoon sun upon its broad red ochre sail, as it slowly 
glides along towards Westminster Bridge. Withal, I 
am as quiet as if I lived twenty miles away in the 
country. Cabs and carriages rarely trouble the quietude 
of this fine old street, which ends abruptly at Inigo 
Jones’s magnificent water-gate, and leads nowhere. 
But what fascinate me most about my street are the 
memories which cluster round its ancient houses; and 
whenever I hear that its existence is menaced I feel as 
sad as if I had heard that some valued friend’s days 
were drawing to an end. 

There are very few streets in London which can 
boast having sheltcred more famous men and women 
than Buckingham Street, Strand, which takes its name 
from George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the son of 
James I.’s, “ Steenie.” To begin with, the Water-gate, 
which was designed by Inigo Jones as an approach 
from the Thames to “Steenie’s” regal palace, is 
still standing, in a rather forlorn condition it is true, 
although some few years back an attempt was made to 
repair it. It ought, of course, to be turned to some use, 
as an entrance to Embankment Gardens, or even as a 
sheltered seat for the promenaders. As it is it harbours 
cats, weeds, and London blacks, and only looks well 
from a distance. York Gate, as it is called—if I may 
believe a very old contemporary engraving of “Steenie’s” 
palace—led up to a long terraced garden facing the 
river, ornamented with fountains and with many statues— 
of gods and goddesses, heroesand heroines—among them 
a bronze group of Cain and Abel by John of Bologna, 
which the Spanish King gave our “Steenie” when he went 
on his picturesque adventure to Madrid in quest of the 
Infanta’s hand tor his master Charles I. 

York House came into “ Steenie’s ” possession under 
rather curious circumstances. It had originally belonged 
to the Bishops of Norwich, and next to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, who married Henry VIII.’s buxom 
sister, Mary Tudor, whilst the body of her first husband, 
old Louis XII., was “ green in earth” by not more than 
a week. Charles Brandon, however, did not live long 
in York House, but after his Royal marriage dwelt with 
his bride at Suffolk Place, on the Southwark side of the 
water, not very far from London Bridge ; and when 
Mary I. came to the throne, she gave the palace to the 
Archbishops of York. Their northern Graces had been 
for some time without a shelter in the metropolis, for 
Wolsey had sold their time-honoured town residence on 
the Strand to purchase and build Whitehall, and, as all 
the world knows, Henry VIII. eventually seized upon 
that sumptuous palace. In King James I.’s time the 
palace was appropriated for the use of the Keepers of 
the Seal, and the great Bacon, who was born, it is said, 
in a house at the corner of Villiers Street (pulled down 
to make way for the entrance to Charing Cross Railway 
Station), lived at York House in “ mighty splendour ” 
until his downfall. It was here that he made his public 
confession of guilt, and it was from the glories of this 
house that he passed into a political obscurity, and “a 
philosophical activity whereby he hath won an undying 


fame.” Ben Jonson, who was born round the corner 
in Northumberland Street, has sung the praises of 
Bacon's lavish magnificence in verses which are 
dated exactly one year before the tragic admission of 
corruption and guilt. ‘“ Steenie’s” possession of the 
house dates from the disgrace of Bacon, when it was 
“assessed” by the King, and given by him to his “ dear 
dogie,” Stephen Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the most 
beautiful young gentleman of his time, who, with the 
aid of Inigo Jones, so improved it, that soon very little 
of the old Gothic mansion was left. Even the King did 
not live as gloriously at St. James's as did his “ dear 
dogie” at York House, which that “ favourite hound ” 
had filled with Rubens’ superb collection of pictures, 
purchased at the sale of that great artist’s effects, 
including fourteen Titians, three Raphaels, a priceless 
Leonardo, and over a dozen of Rubens’ own master 
pieces. In halls lined with immortal works of art, with 
glittering ceilings embellished with the arms of Bucking- 
ham, protected by “peacocks and lions rampant,” and 
hung with the costliest tapestries and the richest Italian 
brocades, “Steenie” entertained a goodly company 
every day and night of his life. As a rule this company 
came by water, and passed up the stairs of the old 
water-gate on to the terrace, which commanded a 
glorious view of the Thames from Westminster to St. 
Paul’s. Queen Anne of Denmark sometimes honoured 
him by taking part in some of the masques which 
he organised tor the pleasure of the “ Second 
Solomon.” In these masques, the late Queen Elizabeth’s 
mighty wardrobe of three thousand gowns furnished 
the material for the costumes—a fact recorded by the 
Princess Arabella Stuart, in a well-bred letter of the 
sic transit gloria mundi order, which is still extant. 

One day in August, 1628, terrible news reached 
York House. Its prodigal owner had been assassinated 
by Felton at Portsmouth, and the body was being 
brought by slow stages to London, to be laid in state in 
the banquetting hall. My Lord Fairfax tells us, in his 
biography of Buckingham, that he looked very beautiful 
in death, with “ nine wounds in his sweet face and 
precious body.” Fairfax contrived to get possession of 
York House for himself in “ Old Noll’s” days, whilst 
George, its rightful owner and second Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was a penniless exile in Flanders. At the same 
period the Rubens collection of “ superstitious pictures” 
was confiscated and sold, and thus passed out of England 
to Vienna, where it formed the nucleus of the Belvedere 
Gallery, and good Master Evelyn, visiting the house 
some few years later, found it “very desolate and 
defaced.” 

Meanwhile “Steenie’s” handsome son, Duke George, 
being a wanderer in Flanders, and seized with home 
sickness, conceived the bold project of marrying no 
less a personage than Cromwell’s granddaughter, my 
Lord Fairfax’s only child and heiress. He accordingly 
disguised himself, slipped over to England, stole clan- 
destine interviews with the fair Elizabeth, and won her 
heart. The Puritan General remained obdurate for 
some long time, and refused his approval of the match; 
but in his heart he rather fancied than otherwise his 
daughter’s becoming a duchess, and at length gave a 
reluctant consent to the marriage. Thus, by a romance 
worthy of the age of chivalry, Duke George got back 
his patrimony, and eventually became sole proprietor of 
the house his father had left him in his will. This second 
duke lived less splendidly than the first, of whom he 
was but a pale reflection, but he had a rage for erecting 
and for pulling down buildings, and so it came to pass 
that in 1672 the historic palace was demolished, and 
several streets built on its site. They still retain the names 
and title of their founder in George Court, Villiers Street, 
Duke Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham Street. For 
some years previous, however, to the demolition of the 
house it had been “rented” to several persons of dis- 
tinction, for in 1663 it was the residence of the Russian 
Ambassador. 

About half a century later, Peter the Great inhabited 
the house at the bottom of Buckingham Street, which I 
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am assured by several learned architects bears evidence 
of having been formed out of a portion left stand- 
ing of the ancient palace. It was in this house 
that William III. paid Peter the Great, who was 
then residing in England, a visit, and found him in bed 
with his servants, and the heat and the smell so great, 
that it is said his Majesty, notwithstanding the cold 
weather, was obliged to have the window opened. It was 
here, too, that one night a Royal sedan-chair was sent 
from St. James’s, accompanied by a number of servants 
wearing the Royal livery, to fetch Czar Peter to a ball, 
which, however, he was only permitted to witness from 
the seclusion of a sort of box arranged expressly for his 
reception. It was through York Gate that Peter often 
went by river to Deptford to study boat-building under 
the famous Anthony Dean. During his residence in 
Buckingham Street an adventure befell the Czar which 
nearly resulted in placing the English actress, Mrs. 
Cross, upon the throne of Russia, instead of the 
Zaandam inn-keeper’s daughter Catherine. 

Worthy Master Samuel Pepys came to live at No. 
14, Buckingham Street in 1684; but I am afraid there is 
no trace of his apartment left, unless, indeed, it be the 
portal of the house, which is massive and handsome, and 
apparently coeval with the older part of the street. 
Etty had his studio in this street from 1826 to 1849 ; so 
had Stansfield, who succeeded him ; while Mr. Pennell 
lives and flourishes there still. 

Charles Dickens occupied for a short time chambers 
in No. 16, and has described them and their quaint 
caretaker, to admiration, in David Copperfield. |The 
next house, No. 17, was, if tradition may be believed, 
inhabited for some years by the eccentric Duchess of 
Newcastle, alluded to in Pepys’ Diary. It has a very 
elegant doorway in the purest style of the seventeenth 
century, and is, perhaps, the only house in London 
which still retains its powder-closets. They are marked 
on the outside by long, narrow windows, and were so 
arranged internally that the beaux and the belles had only 
to thrust their heads through a loophole and pull a string 
when, lo, from above sifted down a miniature snow- 
storm of rice-powder, to freshen up their coiffures 
before they appeared in company. Henderson, the 
actor, died in the next house to this, and at No. 25 lived 
Power, who had the honour of publishing Moore’s 
Irish melodies, and of receiving bushels of letters from 
their author. In the same house once lived “ Strata”’ 
Smith, the father of modern geology, and with him his 
young nephew, John Philips, afterwards famous as an 
Oxford professor. Then, amongst other illustrious 
inhabitants of my street, have been the witty Earl of 
Dorset, in 1681; Mr. Robert Harley, who afterwards 
became Earl of Oxford ; and Dr. Welwood, known by 
his Memoirs. : 

Sometimes as I go up or down my ample staircase of 
a night I can almost fancy I hear the voices of David 
Hume and Jean Jacques Rousseau in angry discussion 
with their host, John Stewart, with whom they sub- 
sequently quarrelled, to remove to lodgings two or three 
doors higher up; and has described it with most 
malicious drollery 

Nor is the street quite abandoned by the famous 
to-day. It is but a few months since we frst began to 
miss the figure of Mr. William Black, the delightful 
novelist, who had rooms for many years above those 
associated with Peter the Great. Opposite writes Mr. 
Anthony Hope. My immediate predecessor was Mr. 
Farjeon, with whose thrilling novels we are all familiar, 
and Captain Fred Burnaby had rooms in the house just 
before he became a Benedict. However, if the Nine 
Muses are beginning to take their flight from 
Buckingham Street, there is still some consolation for 
its inhabitants. Charity in all her soothing forms 
is gradually taking their place, for in no street in 
London are there so many associations for the benefit 
of suffering humanity, from the discharged sons of Mars 
to the superannuated daughters of Venus. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 









FINANCE—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

I. 
HERE once appeared, in an eighteenth century 
periodical, a humorous skit upon the hideous 


possibilities of hydrophobia. A dog bit a hog in the 
streets ; the hog bit a farmer: and, finally, the farmer 
bita cow. And, strangely enough, each conveyed to the 
other one of his peculiar propensities. The hog barked, 
the farmer grunted, and the cow, if we remember 
rightly, grumbled articulately about weather and prices. 
Our present Ministers, it would seem—each one cherishes 
some virulent economic fallacy—have all bitten Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach. This hypothesis alone accounts 
for the facts ; and intellectual vices are so easily trans- 
mitted that last century’s allegory may well be read into 
current financial history. In other departments, indeed, 
an admirer of this Ministry—if such a person be still at 
large—might point to some partial and fragmentary 
successes of a better element to set off against the vast 
preponderance of evil. In the province of finance, how- 
ever, there has been an almost unvarying deviation from 
rectitude; and disappointment is the more acute 
because it was at the outset very generally supposed that 
the able Vendor of Netheravon would make a safe and 
even vigilant steward of the public interests. There was 
no hope of a brilliant effort at financial simplification, or 
of a sensational reduction in unproductive expenditure. 
But that he would bark doles louder than Mr. Goschen 
himself, that he would grunt Protection with Mr. Chaplin 
and Lord George Hamilton, that he would run with the 
War-office hare and hunt with the Admiralty hounds, 
surely these things, which pass the wits of men in 
1899, never entered into their dreams in 1895. Never 
has a fair reputation been so rapidly and completely 
ruined. ; 

Of the policy of Imperial grants-in-aid, popularly 
called doles, a more detailed examination must be 
reserved for a later article, in which the relations 
between Imperial and local expenditure can be ade- 
quately discussed. In a prelude which is only designed 
to draw attention to the monstrous excesses that have 
produced the present financial situation it will be enough 
to refer summarily to the fact that two privileged classes, 
the landlords of Great Britain and Ireland and the clergy 
ot the English Church (the wealthiest in Christendom) have 
been endowed with annual reliefs amounting in the aggre- 
gate if capitalised to upwards of a hundred millions. 
Even apart from the corruptness of these proceedings the 
grants are doubly objectionable—first, because they are 
not, like grants for police and education, earmarked for 
a special purpose, and conditional upon a certain 
standard of efficiency being reached ; second, because 
at a time when the urgent need for financial simplifica- 
tion had just become recognised, fresh elements of con- 
fusion and fresh violations of principle have been intro- 
duced into the chaos of local rates and Imperial 
subventions. It is easy to discern the true obstacle to 
reform. The occupier’s rate is to local what the Income- 
tax is to Imperial taxation ; nay, it is far more, for rates 
bring in to the local authorities in England and Wales 
alone a sum twice as great as the present yield of the 
eightpenny Income-tax. No wonder, then, that the 
ratepayer should have followed the example of the small 
Income-taxpayer, and have cried out to Government 
for relief. In the case of the Income-tax this pres- 
sure has been successful, and the small man—the 
man who can just afford a black coat—has been 
granted successive instalments of the principle of gra- 
duation by the convenient expedient of abatements : 
but this method is not applicable, or at least has not 
been applied, to rating. Whenever the clamour for 
relief from the growing pressure of rates became too 
loud to be neglected, resort was had to the strategy of 
Imperial contributions, of which it may safely be 
affirmed that, on an average, fifteen shillings out of every 
sovereign handed back to the ratepayer have been 
abstracted from his other pocket. Moreover, while this 
mockery of a general relief is being advertised, real 
doles to the landlords and the clergy are depleting a 
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fund which might have gone to the reduction of the 
National Debt, or of the Income-tax, or of the tea and 
tobacco duties. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the true meaning 
and inwardness of these grants-in-aid? Is there not 
some useful lesson to be learned, some great gain to be 
derived from this Imperial book-keeping? Certainly, 
dear friend and fellow ratepayer, there is a useful lesson 
to be learned by you ; and great gain is derived by them, 
Both gain and lesson may be indicated in a very few 
words. The State has no right to impose rates, almost 
all of which are upon objects that enhance the value of 
land within the rating area, solely upon the occupier. A 
landlord Ministry finds itself, therefore, in a dilemma. 
It must do something, or appear to do something, for 
the oppressed occupier. So it gives a sham relief. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, all three Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
a Conservative Administration, have each *‘ kept books ”’ 
for this purpose during the last thirty years, and with 
great success ; for they have contrived to stave off the 
agitation for the real remedy—a rate upon the owners 
of the ground. Now, at last, the agitation for a ground 
rate seems to be gaining force and definiteness. Sucha 
statement is founded on justice and established by 
theory. It presents also in its application to this country 
very many collateral advantages. In the hands of a 
statesman it will be the means of eliminating “ grants- 
in-aid” and so of ending a system utterly disastrous 
to national economy, because it deranges the national 
accounts and weakens the sense of responsibility in local 
communities for local expenditure. 

Yet, grave and pressing as is the need for a reform 
of local finance, there is much in that region to ease our 
anxieties. The growth of local expenditure is due 
almost entirely to an increased outlay upon objects 
such as bands, drains, books, parks, or pictures, which 
improve the minds or refresh the bodies of the people. 
In short, the expenditure is mainly productive. These 
consoling reflections are almost irrelevant when we 
turn our thoughts to Imperial expenditure. In spite of 
the leaps and bounds by which (according to the latest 
returns) the national revenue still advances we shall be 
free to confess an agreeable surprise if, on the occasion 
of the next Budget, it proves that the Government is 
solvent without resorting to fresh taxation or once 
more laying sacrilegious hands on the Sinking Fund. 
In 1892 (following House of Commons Paper, No. 309) 
the grand total of the Imperial revenue was £82,500,000; 
in 1899 it was £94,300,000; but good trade is of no 
avail. Our spendthrift is almost a bankrupt, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach will present next year, as he did 
this, in the flood tide of national prosperity, the same 
spectacle which a penurious Whig Chancellor presented 
at its lowest ebb—‘“ seated on an empty chest, by the 
pool of bottomless deficiency, fishing for a Budget.” It is 
only fair to the Whigs, however, that in transferring the 
description “emptied ” should be substituted for empty. 
How has the Exchequer been emptied? In the first 
place—as we have seen—by the further endowment of 
privileged classes ; secondly, by a gigantic increase ot 
unproductive expenditure. In the year 1894, the 
military and naval services absorbed £33,300,000 : in 
the year 1899 the charge had risen to £43,900,000. 
This is an increase in five years of more than 33 per 
cent. Another decade at this rate, and we must 
inevitably begin to sink, like our neighbours across the 
Channel, under an unconscionable and _ intolerable 
burden. 

There is, indeed, to-day, no theme more important, 
no subject more disheartening, than the national 
expenditure. The Government since it came into office 
has enjoyed a period of unexampled prosperity. Ina 
financial sense, it has been a period of peace. It has 
been the honourable tradition of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in times like these to make large remissions 
of taxation and large reductions of debt. Such have 
been the national fruits of prosperity. No one expects 
peace to bring economies nowadays. Degenerate 


indeed is the successor of Peel and Gladstone! His 
only idea is to please and follow a wasteful Parliament 
and a wanton Press, when he has sated the exorbitant 
demands of his partisans. That the Parliamentary 
protests of the Opposition should have been vain is not 
surprising. What amazes and perplexes us is that 
there should have been no serious attempt to rouse the 
country against a military expenditure fed by calculated 
panics, subversive of financial stability, inimical to 
domestic reform, menacing to the existence of foreign 
civilisations, and to the liberties of our own. To set 
out in some detail to the readers of THe SPEAKER these 
things, with their causes, their results and their remedies, 
will be the duty of the present writer. 


F. W. H. 





THE THEATRE. 
A SOociAList’s MELODRAMA. 


Tue whole of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s artistic existence 
seems to have been spent in devoting most excep- 
tional talents to the role of Puck and metaphorically 
pulling away chairs and upsetting milkpails. We 
can most of us remember the brilliant days when 
in every Salurday Review he took off his coat to fight 
Shakespere ; and, since the destruction of a reputa- 
tion, based, as he proved it to be, on such a weak 
foundation, he has employed those talents in demon- 
strating, by the far more pointed method of practical 
example, that the dramatist of to-day has outlived 
the necessity of the conventions which we have been 
taught are essential to the making of a play. 

It has been stated by a writer whose successes in 
the theatre add a certain weight to his conclusions, that, 
given the possession of the dramatic instinct, an author 
can safely disregard any rules of construction. Mr. Shaw 
evidently holds the same belief, but his work shows 
rather markedly how far it is true and how far mis- 
leading. The dramatic instinct in one sense he most 
certainly possesses. In addition to a really humorous 
sense which sweetens the cynicism of his observation 
of character, his dialogue has a direct force which never 
fails to carry it home to his audience. But the dramatic 
instinct in its true sense implies something more than 
this, and of the development of character through the 
contlicts of personality, or even of the differentiation of 
character itself, his work shows but little trace. He has 
hit upon one effective situation of that more artificial kind 
against which he has so often preached. The “ Devil’s 
Disciple,” the disowned spendthrift son of a stern New 
England family of the period of the War of Inde- 
pendence, has come home to find that by his 
father’s will he is successor to the little property. 
Generous, and gifted with a cynical light-heartedness, 
which is in strong contrast to the more intolerant 
virtues of his Puritan neighbours, he yet finds the oppor- 
tunity to show his courage and magnanimity to those who 
had most distrusted him. His uncle has been executed 
in the neighbouring town as a prominent example to the 
rebels, and it is expected that the English are 
advancing to take a similar step at Westerbridge. 
Richard has been reluctantly received by the Pres- 
byterian minister and his wife; and, when the 
soldiers arrive, to find him, in the minister’s absence, 
innocently occupying the position of head of the 
family, he accepts the situation, and marches off under 
arrest in the name and the borrowed coat of the 
Reverend Anthony Anderson. Here we have arrived 
at a mechanical but really effective dramatic moment, 
but at this very point Mr. Shaw, either tired of 
being serious or unable to develop the serious 
interest further, turns the remainder of the play 
into an elaborate satire upon the social system 
in general, and military trial and execution in 
the last century in particular, without forgetting 
to give a special prominence to those _ evils 
against which he has directed his artillery. The 
satire is in the highest degree amusing, but 
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it absolutely destroys the interest of the story. 
“C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” 
certainly, but with the difference that in this case 
Mr. Shaw does not win his battle. When a comic 
hero is tried by a comic court-martial, and a comic 
general makes comic allusions to his army, and when, 
disregarding what are referred to as the “ professional 
observations” of a comic clergyman, the same hero 
mounts a very comic gallows to a comic accompaniment 
of the Dead March in Saul, to be saved at the end by 
the Presbyterian minister turned comic soldier, the 
effect is certainly funny, but it is an effect which is 
obtained upon the minds of the more intelligent spectators 
by the same means of which in the music halls the inge- 
nious comedian knows well the value, when he pretends 
to hang up his hat on a painted doornail in the scenery. 
As acharade for a drawing-room in intellectual Blooms- 
bury this ending to what begins as a serious play, 
would be in place, and certainly successful, for there 
can be no sort of question that it is clever; but, asa 
sequel to the situation of the second act it can only be 
accepted as a confession of failure, and a determination 
of the author to continue to amuse his audience instead 
of interesting them. 

Mr. Shaw in writing “The Devil's Disciple” has 
evidently been tempted by the effectivness of a situation, 
which belongs more naturally to a class of play with 
which he has often expressed his want of sympathy. It 
is perhaps on this account that he has shown but little 
felicity in dealing with it, for a writer of such brilliant 
intellect and of such an evident acquaintance with what 
can be said upon the stage with effect. For apart 
from its wit, his work shows a remarkable absence of 
technique both in the arrangement of his story and the 
development of his situations. Even the exciting 
moment is almost spoilt by the obvious way in which 
it is introduced, and after this point—from whatever 
cause—the play as a_ story practically ceases to 
exist. 

After all, however, it may not be that the obviously 
melodramatic nature of the early part of this play is so 
entirely out of sympathy with what Mr. Shaw wants 
to say as one might think from having read his critical 
works. It has this one essential quality of melodrama, 
that all the characters say, not what they would have said, 
nor even, we think, what Mr. Shaw thinks they would 
have said, but what Mr. Shaw himself would like to 
have said. The difference which removes such a play 
from the ordinary range of melodrama is that the 
cynical courage and vigorous passion for reform which 
represents apparently Mr. Shaw’s ideal of conduct can 
only appeal to an audience in sympathy of his 
personal opinions, and not to the gallery boy who is 
usually depended upon to applaud the virtuous senti- 
ments in a play of this kind. A social reformer can 
applaud Mr. Shaw’s denunciations of the existing order 
as vigorously as the Adelphi pittite can applaud the 
handcuffing of the forger. But it is an unfortunate fact 
that enthusiastic social reformers are scarcely numerous 
enough to make a melodrama audience. 

It must not be, however, understood that “The 
Devil’s Disciple” can afford any but a most amusing 
evening. One could wish that some of our dramatists 
who take the theatre a little more seriously than 
Mr. Shaw possessed half of his brilliant wit. The scenes 
of the court-martial and the mock execution and the 
bons mols of General Burgoyne are themselves worth a 
visit to a distant suburb. Of the acting of the play 
there is but little to be said. Mr. Shaw’s methods do 
not give the player much of an opportunity of displaying 
emotion or elaborating character, or in fact of doing 
much beyond stating Mr. Shaw’s opinions, but Mr. 
Murray Carson struck the right vein of good-natured 
cynicism in the name part, and Mr. John Willes gave a 
really excellent performance as Christopher Dudgeon, 
the half-witted brother of the “ disciple” and the only 
definitely marked character in the play. 


P. C. 











SIDELIGHTS ON THE VENEZUELAN 
ARBITRATION. 
Dy G, R. Askwith, BARRISTER-AT-Law, 
YINCE arbitration has been so much discussed at 
the Hague and has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with South African difficulties, an example of its 
practical working is not without its interest and lessons, 
The arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States of Venezuela is the latest example of this 
character. 

In the late autumn of 1895 the world stood amazed 
at the possible rupture and the chances of war between 
the United States of America and Great Britain on the 
subject of alleged aggression by Great Britain in 
Venezuelan territory. Bitter complaints by Venezuela 
that territory had been taken from her, and that her just 
title up to the river Essequibo had been infringed, met 
with no half-hearted response in the United States, and 
friction arose which threatened grave danger and caused 
a temporary panic. The difficulty was partially met by 
the appointment of a Commission by the Government 
of the United States to inquire into the facts, and 
subsequently it was agreed between Great Britain and 
Venezuela that their claims should be settled by a 
tribunal of legal arbitrators. That tribunal has just 
concluded its labours, nearly four years after the acute 
stage of the dispute. 

The issue left to the absolute discretion of five 
judges—two British (or it may be more correctly said 
Irish), two American, and one Russian—was by no 
means small. Venezuela claimed, and continued to 
claim with persistence, and with the support of the 
highest oratory that money could command, all the 
territory up to the left bank of the Essequibo, a territory 
containing over 40,000 British subjects, many plantations 
and houses, and considerable goldfields, besides many 
tens of thousands of square miles of virgin territory, 
covered with valuable trees, and believed also to contain 
much gold. It may be said that the claim was extrava- 
gant, and that no arbitrators could give all this to any 
country on any claim ; but that is a view that is difficult 
to accept, seeing the persistence with which the claim 
was pressed both before and during the arbitration ; 
although hints were given that a small area actually 
covered by plantations within the county of Essequibo 
might be allowed to Great Britain on the ground of 
prescription. It may be therefore noticed that Great 
Britain has taken some initiative in risking very weighty 
interests before a tribunal of arbitration. 

If it is contended that Venezuela took the same 
course, the criticism may be fairly made that her re- 
sponsible Ministers must have been, to a great extent 
at any rate, aware that her practical interests could 
not be so much endangered ; since the result is 
that out of the huge area in dispute, about 200 
square miles, of which more than four-fifths are 
unexplored and the rest is chiefly swamp, have been 
assigned as her share. Each case must be judged on 
its own merits, and with all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. It might not be right that matters 
involving grave danger to a whole empire should be 
handed over to the chances of counsel’s argument and 
the decision of five lawyers, even though the fate of 
part of a division of an empire may be so decided. It 
may rather be the duty of an empire to appeal to the 
force which that empire can command. Such con- 
siderations as the fact that the expense of a day’s 
preparation for war far outweighs the whole expense of 
any arbitration are then of little moment. The greater 
certainty of a decision in favour of the stronger Power 
may be so important to so many interests belonging to, 
or connected with, an empire as to justify a Governmen} 
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in insisting upon war as the way out of a difficulty, or 
as ensuring a win. The Government must weigh the 
reasons for or against peaceful means or warlike means, 
and will be subsequently judged on the merits of their 
decision. It is for statesmen to decide; and for the 
country to estimate whether they have been right or 
wrong. There are possibly not enough instances to 
show whether any Government has ever been censured 
for referring a question to arbitration; though many 
have been overthrown for incurring the losses, danger, 
expenses, and resulting difficulties caused by war, even 
when it has been successful. Suffice it to say that the 
British Government has, in this instance at least, 
referred very grave questions, involving two-thirds of 
one of her most ancient colonies, to arbitration. 

Another important question in this matter was the 
amount referred to arbitration. The whole subject in 
dispute came before the Tribunal. Counsel for Vene- 
zuela were (possibly owing to this very fact) hampered 
by the orders of their Government, as they were com- 
pelled to argue about territory on which some under- 
standing might have been arranged, since actual Dutch 
and British cultivation for many years could be proved 
at once. The claim, however, was made and finally 
the whole reference, at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, was accepted, though 
the British Government was reluctant to agree. 
They did not lose anything thereby, although in 
many cases it is most probable that disputes could 
be separated up and certain points decided by arbitra- 
tion. Those points being decided legally, if they 
involve legal principles or construction, diplomacy or 
further reference ought to have data on which to 
proceed to speedy solutions of remaining points, without 
the serious intricacy of points of law and questions of 
fact. The skein would be more suitable for unravelling 
if the end of the guiding thread were found. In the 
Venezuelan arbitration the guiding thread was to dis- 
cover whether Spain had a paramount title to Guiana or 
not. Given a paramount title, all that was not proved 
to have been acquired by prescription by the Dutch 
subsequent to the Treaty of Munster in 1648 was 
Spanish and now Venezuelan, that Treaty having left 


the Treaty. It is unnecessary to discuss the arguments 
and facts which tended to disprove the paramount title 
of Spain. If Spain had held Brazil and thus hemmed 
in Guiana between provinces extending from Florida to 
the Orinoco, and from the Amazon to the Rio Plate, 
on the one side and the other, if no other nations had 
disputed her claim to be paramount, if her acts of 
control and interference, actively made and tacitly or 
by express acknowledgment agreed to, had tended to 
prove intention of exercising paramount power, and 
shown actual exercise of paramount power, no tribunal 
of any legal authority could well have held that 
paramount power did not exist. Some of these 
important elements at least were wanting in the 
case of Spain. She was pressed with other business 
elsewhere, and Guiana was not the centre of attrac- 
tion. 

Certainly the effect of a reference to arbitration has a 
most extraordinarily quieting effect. Nobody can con- 
ceive now why the United States and Great Britain 
nearly came to blows. The whole question was at once 
shelved to a limbo of shadows as far as the world was 
concerned, those shadows being represented by a few 
counsel and officials digging away for their lives at 
treaties and diplomatic correspondence and the inter- 
pretation of ancient Spanish and Dutch archives and 
the formulation of arguments, until the shadows danced 
for a short time, and the world enquired, “ Why do you 


dance so long?” and when the dancing ended, said, 
“ All’s well that ends well,” adopting the motto of the 
old Boer President, “ Wait a bit, all will come right.” 

Of course, if things had not come right, a different 
comment might be made, and there is the risk; but at 
least the world would have been in a more cool frame 
of mind upon the subject than in 1895. It was, without 
doubt, unfortunate that so long a time had to elapse 
before a decision could be reached with respect to this 
dispute. The issues were so complicated and the 
necessary archives so many and so long, and in languages 
so little known to the multitude, that it had to occupy 
over and over again the length of time requisite for the 
decision of short and plain issues, and in that respect 
was not a bright example of such speedy decision as is 
sometimes, and may be necessarily, called for. Yet the 
time cannot be said to have had very grave effect, as 
any one who has seen the British Guiana Gazette and its 
accounts of proceedings affecting two-thirds of the 
colony could well testify. Men went on digging for 
gold, marrying and_ increasing the number of 
British subjects, and occasionally dying a natural 
death without much more than a grumble that the 
alleged overlordship of Venezuela prevented money 
being subscribed in London for the development ot 
the country or some advisable public improvements 
being made by the Government in doubtful territory. 
Now some of them or their children are, if report is not 
belied, proposing to reap the deferred result with 
greater public advertisement than their territory would 
otherwise have received, with statistics of present pro- 
ductions &c. available at very slight trouble or expense, 
and with hope of getting three times as much as they 
could have expected if they had been placed in the 
uninteresting and little known position of an ordinary 
Crown colony. They have an ancestry discovered for 
them, they hold the El Dorado of the ancients, they 
can explain the history of sugar since the first sample 
barrel of syrup was sent to their High Mightinesses the 
States General in 1644, or how the balls of dye for 
colouring Dutch cheeses were brought by the Indians 
for hundreds of miles through the dense forests, or how 
“the iittle Dutchman,” King William III. of England, 
sent out an envoy to collect rare birds upon the rivers. 
The colony is not likely to have really lost by the delay. 
Nobody has been killed, nobody has lost much money, 
and every one hopes to gain something. 

Closely connected with this thought is the result of 
the reference. In this instance it is satisfactory to Great 
Britain because nothing injuriously affecting her or the 
colony, which she protected at great risk and great 
expense, can be said with any shadow of proof to exist 
in actuality. The Schomburgk line has been vindicated. 
Great Britain possesses far more territory than Lord 
Aberdeen was willing to give away directly after Schom- 
burgk had been to the place. Schomburgk never 
surveyed the strip of country within his line in the 
interior and close to the Spanish missions which Vene- 
zuela receives. He only suggested it should be British, 
and it has not been explored since; and the territorial 
sovereignty of Barima Point which, together with all 
the Venezuelan piece on the coast, is likely, if present 
conditions hold, to vanish in three or four decades into 
the sea, has become by the conditions affixed to the 
award of the Tribunal worth very little to anybody, 
although it was claimed as British by strict right. 
There is a sandbank fast being eaten away, and when 
that goes the mud behind it will follow. The practical 
question is confined to the right of passage and the 
prevention of Customs dues, as only rash men would 
think of landing before they reached ground into which 

they would not sink to the waist, and possibly before 
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they reached Her Britannic Majesty’s goldfields. The 
drafting of the protective clause is not unlike the clear 
language invariably used by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

Lastly, a word may be hazarded about tribunals of 
arbitration. The President of this tribunal admitted the 
fact that this was the first arbitration in which an 
unanimous result had been reached, and he rightly 
spoke of it as a happy augury for the future. It may 
be hoped that it is so. No discussion of the judges in 
this case can or ought to be made, and no one can lift 
the veil to examine or guess about their conferences, the 
difficulties they may have felt or been put into by any 
circumstances, or their possible prejudices and varying 
angles of view, mode of thought, or conduct of discus- 
sion. Unanimity of judges representing three different 
nations is the answer. It is a beginning, and a sound 
beginning, but nothing more, and the settlement of a 
tribunal always will be a grand difficulty in all arbitration. 
Until the propositions of the Hague become so crystal- 
lised that the justice of arbitrators is known, until no 
suspicion can be even thought of, until a suitor can 
go before an international tribunal as a British subject 
would go before the highest courts in this realm, with a 
certainty that if he did not consider the decision suitable 
to his idiosyncrasies every one else would, there will be 
great difficulty and much criticism, particularly if the 
arbitrators are said to have made a compromise, or are 
supposed by one side to have made a compromise, or are 
even reported to be sent to make a compromise. 

But is there any reason why this absolute reliance 
should not ultimately occur? No milicnnium necessarily 
need be in being before tribunals assume a concrete form. 

The best mode of testing how success can be 
obtained must necessarily be practice ; and practice can 
only come from trial, if nations are willing to give the trial 
in all cases where their responsible Ministers consider that 
they can refer part, if not the whole, of a dispute. For 
Great Britain the Alabama arbitration was a set-back. 
Behring’s Sea and Venezuela ought to be a set-forward. 
The world has advanced since the days of the Alabama. 
It begins to think war is a crude form and an unhappy 
mode of settling disputes, the real reason being, in my 
opinion, that it is too slow, and the after effects too 
disastrous. 





VERSE, 


MORTALIA. 


OUL, is it nothing to you?) While you measure 
Imaginary ocean-calms alone, 

Deep-drugged with light, and scented music blown 

From surfless isles of undetlowered pleasure ; 

Grey hairs for brown—and chilly blood for leaping, 
Smooth brows bescrawled with the reproach of 

care, 
And eager thews untuned to do or dare, 

And life a gem bedimmed with sloven keeping, 

And age for youth—make all things whisper Fate ; 
Who, with the cankered magic of her breath, 
Burns in the black bar-sinister of death 

Across the gloried blazon of our state. 


O soul, come home ; the poor predestined flesh, 
Agonizing to live and dying yet, 
Should wrench thy soul with pity and regret, 
A dumb thing, wounded, in a stifling mesh ! 
The Sea-Lady, the Silver-footed one, 
Wept for Achilles when the fatal strife 
Robbed him of prize, and friend, and last of life, 
The immortal mother of a human son. 


JoHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 


REVIEWS. 

THE Lire oF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By Lewis 
Melville. In Two Volumes. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. 1899. 

No one dreams of adding the biographies of great men to La 

Bruyére’s list of things that will not suffer an indifferent per- 

formance. There was room—I do not think there was a 

crying need—for a full and regular life of Thackeray which, 

if it could not add materially to what a hundred books and 
articles have told us piecemeal, should at least fuse all that is 

essential in so many recollections and appreciations into a 

clear and homogeneous record. <A book of this kind, however, 

unless it were adequate, might have been spared the better 

because, though “until now there has never been published a 

life of Thackeray that has had any pretensions to finality,” we 

possess excellent substitutes in various forms, several of which 
have a distinct value in themselves, even apart from the infor- 
mation they convey. Such are Trollope’s candid and possibly 
indiscreet littke memoir; Mr. Leslie Stephen's admirable 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, and, above 
all, those charming, intimate pages with which Mrs. Richmond 

Ritchie introduced the several volumes of her father's works 

in the recent biographical edition. 

Mr. Melville has certainly been industrious ; he has gleaned 
a little everywhere, and gathered a vast quantity of 
Thackerayana into one storehouse. Formless amd swollen 
and disproportionate as it is, it would be unjust, not so much 
to him as to the writers he has laid under contribution, to call 
this production uninteresting. From these two volumes, I 
fancy, no fact worth knowing that concerns Thackeray's 
career and manner of life and social relations is omitted ; but 
the narrative is somehow tedious as well as incoherent. Mr. 
Melville seems to have little notion of selecting the things 
worth preserving—the incidents that are typical, that explain 
uncertain points and paint the man—and rejecting the others ; 
or of allotting his space with any regard to the comparative 
importance of the matter. The most insignificant puns and 
japes and chaff, and several anecdotes long ago discredited, 
reappear in these pages with a flourish; and phases and 
episodes that should have their place, no doubt, but are after 
all of very little real consequence, are treated at enormous 
length. 

As an attempt to reconstruct a famous personality, this Life of 
Thackeray leaves us very much where we were; or, if it 
should help any one toa firmer and clearer notion of his character, 
that is simply because it reproduces in close juxtaposition the 
various impressions which many of those who knew the man 
have already put on record—not because the biographer 
makes any serious effort to reconcile or to interpret them. 
Mr. Melville’s own judgments are hopelessly platitudinous. 
Among the discursive chapters which, like a series of after- 
thoughts, follow upon the account of Thackeray's death, and 
fill most of the second volume, one is (rather strangely) 
devoted to “ Thackeray, the Man.” A short extract will give 
some idea of the spirit in which Mr. Melville has conceived 
this part of his task :— 

“In these days of nil admirari, it is accounted conclusive proof 
of a degenerate spirit to feel affection for anything or anybody, 
except oneself ; but I devoutly trust that those who read even 
this imperfect life of Thackeray will exclaim, as they lay it 
down, ‘He wasaman.’ There have been great men who, for 
goodness (in the right sense of the word), for kindness and 
tenderness and thoughtfulness, can be compared with him. 
There have been some men of genius as good, as kind, as 
tender, and as thoughtful; but, as far as I know, there have 
been none who have possessed these qualities in a greater 
degree. Had Thackeray been simply a good man in the 
ordinary sense of the word, I had written about him with no 
particular emotion ; had I discovered that he was a regular 
Churchgoer, and a large subscriber to the ‘ Missions to the 
Jews,’ or to the ‘ Society for instructing the Tierra del Fuegians 
in the use of the knife, spoon, and fork,’ I should have remained 
perfectly untouched. There are many such men ; men good, 
fairly virtuous, narrow-minded, not ungenerous, moderately 
amiable. But Thackeray was not like unto these.” 

The rest is equally emphatic and superficial. Mr. Melville 
insists, with a display of evidence really needless at this date, 
that Thackeray loved to give, that he was pious without 
dogma, that he made a practice of tipping schoolboys, and 
that he had an “ extraordinary sense of fun.” This is about all. 

Most of us have formed some conception of the manner of 
man Thackeray was. He impressed his contemporaries 
variously in some respects ; but in others, their testimony is 
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unanimous. It is certain that he feared God, loved his 
children, and succoured needy friends ; that he was naturally 
rather luxurious, rather lazy, rather improvident; that he 
valued the praise and blame even of people he despised ; 
that he was readily touched and angered and appeased ; that 
if he sometimes sold his talents cheaply, he never made a traffic 
of his opinions. Certain inglorious epithets cling to his name 
with curious persistency. Spiteful people called him a snob ; 
foolish people still call him a cynic. He was neither, of 
course; but the taunts are not disposed of by quotations 
tending to show that Thackeray recognised the value of cheer- 
fulness and saw some good in the world, or by laying a stress 
on his respectable descent. He was, above all else, a great 
sentimentalist, and he distrusted his own sentimentality. His 
sympathies were rather quick than wide, and he retained 
perhaps as many prejudices as he derided. His temperament 
and his public forced him to “avert his ken from half of 
human life,” and he dissected social foibles with a thorough- 
ness that hardly any English novelist has shown in the 
analysis of great passions. Thackeray was by birth and 
education “please God, a gentleman.” Forced to associate 
with many people who would have given their soul to be 
thought gentlemen, and with some others who could not 
conceive how any writer could be one, the “ gentlemanly” idea 
haunted and, in some degree disturbed his view of the world. 
He was great, but he lacked universality. Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion survives: “ A big mass of a soul, but not strong in 
proportion.” 

Mr. Melville has written two superfluous chapters on 
“ Thackeray, the Philosopher,” and “ Thackeray, the Writer.” 
The first begins thus :-— 

“ Of the novelist it is enough to ask: is the story well written 
and interesting ? But of the humourist and satirist we want 
more than an agreeable tale. We want to know what he 
teaches, and we demand that he shall instruct us what not to 
do as well as what to do.” 

The opening sentence of the second runs, “Of Thackeray's 
style there is not much to be said.”” Indeed, if the writer had 
found (as he has not) something new and suggestive to say 
about the genius of Thackeray, this biography was not the 
place for it. A literary appreciation can never have serious 
“pretensions to finality” such as a record of events and even 
of sayings, however defective in other respects, may very well 
put forward on the ground of its completeness. This Life of 
Thackeray is certainly a full one, and, perhaps, only the pub- 
lication of all that survives of Thackeray's correspondence 
could supplement its information. A good many letters have 
been printed in different books and magazines ; and one small 
collection was published by Mrs. Brookfield. It is most pro- 
bable that a far greater number exist in manuscript, and they 
may some day be given to the world. 
FP. Y. &. 





THE PROBLEMS OF WAR. 
Is WAR NOW IMPOSSIBLE? By J.S. Bloch. Translated from the 
Russian. London: Grant Richards. 
“THE war of the future, the war which has haunted the 
imaginations of mankind for the last thirty years, the war in 
which great nations armed to the teeth were to fling them- 
selves into a struggle for life and death ; this is the war that 
every day becomes more and more impossible.” Such is the 
belief of Mr. Bloch expressed to Mr. Stead, and upheld in the 
great work of which the sixth and last volume is now presented 
to English readers. Minor contests, like those between Spain 
and the United States, or Turkey and Greece, and frontier 
campaigns like those in Tirah or the Sudan are to continue. 
The war which alone is “impossible, alike from a military, 
economic, and political point of view,” is “the single-handed 
duel between France and Germany,” or the giant struggle 
“between the Triple and the Franco-Russian alliance.” 
“ But where is the demonstration?” asked Mr. Stead, and 
Mr. Bloch pointed to his solid quarto volumes. Whether 
his argument will carry conviction may be doubted; but his 
earnestness and the immense pains bestowed upon the mar- 
shalling of facts and statistics are above praise. Great wars, 
he tells us, are “impossible,” because of the appalling des- 
tructiveness of modern weapons; because their duration will 
be so great as to paralyse the life of nations ; because the vast 
masses of men who would be brought into the field cannot be 
fed, moved, or commanded; and, lastly, because “the soldier 
is going down and the economist is going up.” There is, 


however, no evidence that the slaughter entailed by war tends 
to increase. For the greatest proportion of loss to combatants 
we must go back to the conflicts of the old world. The 
breech-loading rifle did not add to the death-roll claimed by 
the musket. Zorndorf, Preussich-Eylau, Salamanca and 
Borodino were far more destructive battles than Weoerth, 
Mars-la-Tour, or Gravelotte. The modern magazine rifle 
and field gun mark a distinctly less technical advance 
relatively to the weapons of 1870 than did the latter 
with respect to the armaments of 1812. Mr. Bloch 
has been misled by calculations and estimates based upon 
peace practice under conditions which could not obtain 
inwar. Thus, the statement quoted from the Prussian General 
Miiller, that “the ammunition carried by the batteries of the 
French and Russian armies, taken together, would put out of 
action six millions of soldiers,” is absolutely meaningless. It 
would be quite as profitable to calculate the number of persons 
required to drink dry the Caspian Sea. Local losses, in a 
given time, will now be greater than formerly ; but, in sea or 
land warfare, loss when it reaches a certain measure, varying 
with the discipline and the endurance of the combatants, causes 
surrender or retreat, thus introducing a limitation. After Plevna, 
it was hastily concluded that future wars would “ consist 
primarily of a series of battles for the possession of fortified 
positions ;" but the prolonged and almost successful defence 
of this Bulgarian village directly caused the loss of the best 
Turkish army. There is not the smallest prospect of a rever- 
sion to the wars of positions which characterised the days 
of Marlborough. Mr. Bloch tells us that the battles round 
Metz in 1870 were indecisive, and thence argues that the 
impossible war of the future would entail nothing but incon- 
clusive slaughter. The Metz battles, however, were pre- 
eminently decisive from the strategic point of view, since they 
determined the imprisonment, and the subsequent loss, of 
Bazaine’s entire army of trained soldiers. Now, as in 1812, 
an invasion of Russia would, as Mr. Bloch tells us, be a 
necessarily prolonged operation requiring several campaigns 
if success is to be attained; but all the probabilities point to the 
shortening of the duration of wars. The rapid transmission 
of news causes a great reverse to be instantly felt throughout 
a nation ; the quickened imagination of the masses enhances 
the moral effect of defeat. There can never be another 
“Thirty Years’ War,” and evena “ Seven Years’ War” is out of 
the question. Mr. Bloch’s discussion of naval matters is able 
and interesting; but he is absolutely in error in supposing 
that Great Britain would ever hold sea-port towns to ransom 
under threat of bombardment. The captain of H.M.S. 
Collingwood, who, in the manoeuvres of 1889, addressed a 
minatory letter to the Mayor of Peterhead, little thought that 
his practical joke would be thus solemnly interpreted. The 
ruinous and unreasoning naval competition of the last few 
years is justly condemned. As Mr. Bloch points out, fleets 
can play no real part in any European conflict. The pre- 
vailing idea seems to be that the success of Great Britain as a 
colonising Power is due to her naval strength, and that rival 
nations have only to build up great navies in order to achieve 
equal results. This idea is false. If France had emerged 
victorious upon the seas from the long struggle which ended 
in 1815, it is certain that she would not have built up an 
empire such as ours. Mr. Bloch considers that Russia is 
spending inordinately upon her navy, having regard to her 
“insignificant” trading interests. In European waters Russia 
has nothing to fear from the naval action of any Power or 
Powers. “She isa compact continent with a short coast line 
on which no attack could be made.” In the Far East, how- 
ever, the question presents a different aspect, and the menace 
of Japan is more real than M. Bloch perceives. “The Russian 
territory” may be “a wilderness which Japan cannot 
threaten ;” but Manchuria is a valuable province, and the free 
access to warm water, for which Russia has long schemed, 
cannot be counted as secure in the absence of a strong 
squadron in the North Pacific. To Great Britain M. Bloch con- 
cedes the supreme necessity fora dominant navy. “ Mistress of 
the seas, England can be at rest, both as concerns herself and her 
colonies.” 

Nevertheless, on another page, he tells us with strange incon- 
sistency that, even if we were “absolutely certain of victory,” 
we could not stand the strain of a prolonged war, and that “a 
few swift cruisers would be enough to interrupt” our mari- 
time trade and to reduce us to famine. How then can we be 
“at rest”? The wealth of interesting statistics} which this 
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book contains cannot be discussed in a brief review. The 
chapter on Russia is specially important and suggestive. 
Russia, in her huge and docile population, almost inexhaustible 
supply of horses, independence of imported food and immense 
distances, possesses defensive advantages of the first order. 
No other country, except the United States, is so secure ; but 
the picture of the life of the Russian workers which M. 
Bloch presents is deplorable. No country in the world has 
Xreater need of peace and of the diversion of funds from 
armaments to the amelioration of the condition of the people. 
In less degree, the progress of every European nation is 
visibly impeded by the ever-increasing demands of mili- 
tarism. 

M. Bloch has not demonstrated the impossibility of war, 
and like all economists he does not take sufficient account of 
human nature. Man is a reasoning animal; but men in the 
aggregate are always prone to fling reason to the winds. The 
horrors of war are quickly forgotten ; its penalties are ignored. 
We in the last few weeks have witnessed the uprising of the 
same spirit of unreason that impelled France to crushing 
disaster in 1870. Yet, as M. Bloch points out, other forces 


are slowly moulding opinion. “ Everywhere the idea spreads 


that the efforts of all ought to be devoted to the lessening of 
the sum of physical and moral suffering.” In the spread of 


this idea lies the hope of humanity. 


MR. HOCKING'S ART. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ISRAEL PenpRay. By Silas K. 
Hocking. Warne and Co 
A MONTH ago there appeared in the columns of a newly- 
established weekly paper some remarks of the Rev. Silas K. 
Hocking on the attitude of Nonconformity to Art. It is 
hopeless to do this gentleman full justice without reproducing 





his own words. In reply to the Academy's suggestion that 
between Art and Nonconformity there is a great gulf fixed, we 
read that it his “ firm opinion 
Phat, taking the same social grade, there isas much appreci- 
a I \ r lite art uy her k id, in yonRcCcOn 
formist cireles as in Church circles. What all circles want is a 
story,and as long as the siory-teller can convey it in correct 
English, people will read stories that are interesting. I do notin 
the k dispa Mere fy I only say that I do not 
aspire to write it. My oy n is that itis for the connoisseur, and 
that tec 1 is] crowd, Iam content to tell my stories 
simply, directly, straightforwardly, and on the whole the plan 
seems to ha u ded. My books have now an averag ile 
ot 1,000 copies a week, and altogether a m n and ninety- 
three thousand have been sold 


The logic of all this inevitably suggests that passage in the 
Republic in which Thrasymachus was convicted of confusing 
with “the art which it is each artist's special function to 
pursue,” the totally distinct and subsidiary “art of pay.” A 
successful man of business seldom reveals his trade secrets so 
openly. Asa system of zsthetics, Mr. Hocking’s confessions 
are more to be treasured than Aristotle's Poctics, or Lessing's 
Laocoon, or Wordsworth’s Introduction to the Lyrical Ballads, 
or Arnold’s Essay on the Study of Poetry. Apart altogether 
from their penetrating analysis of the true sources of artistic 
appreciation, they have a special value which never attaches 
to the words of a merely theoretic critic. As Mr. Hocking so 
pointedly observes in the last sentence of the extract, he has 
put his views to the test, and their truth is confirmed by 
success. Milton could not say as much; for his greatest 
work (sold, as everybody knows, to one Samuel Simmons for 
£5 down) never reached a circulation of 3,000 copies in the 
poet's lifetime. 

Mr. Hocking was discovered by his interviewer in the act 
of correcting the proof-sheets of Israel Pendray, and as the 
story, or rather stories—for the constant presence of the hero 
is almost the sole connecting link, and the division into 
“periods ” seems to be quite arbitrary—has also appeared in 
magazines on both sides of the Atlantic, the author may be 
presumed to have bestowed upon its details all the attention 
they deserve. The date of the action is the middle of the last 
century; the scene is Cornwall, with the lore of which Mr. 
Hocking claims special acquaintance; and, certainly, the 
careful reader will discover in the volume many things 
about the West country and about the eighteenth century 
of which he was previously quite ignorant. It is inte- 
resting to know that local enthusiasts who had heard 
Wesley preach opined that he was “a kind ov top sawyer at 
it,” and that, more than a hundred years ago, the watchman of 


Tresize Castle (which, by the way, with its battlements, and 
jousts, and sentinels, seems to have strayed into the book out 
of the middle ages) was in the habit of thanking the stranger 
who gave him drink in the archaic phrase, “Thou art a good 
sort.” But for Mr. Hocking, who would have suspected that 
one of Wesley's lay preachers would have described the 
Connexion as a “new ‘ism,'” or Cornish superstition as a 
strange “mix up” of faith and barbarism, or would have 
gloated over the “jam” of villagers who crowded to hear his 
sermons? The Cornish dialect has been the subject of careful 
reproduction ere Mr. Hocking took it in hand; but what 
admirer of Gwennie Carfax, what student of the works of 
“Q." or of Mr. Baring Gould would discover that its chief, 
perhaps its only, characteristic was the changing backwards 
and forwards between “thou” and “you” in the course of 
every conversation? These are things which were never 
revealed to the wise and prudent, but they come naturally to 
Mr. Hocking. As for the author's method of telling his story 
“simply, directly, straightforwardly,” and his particular desire 
to eschew “ Meredithian prose,” it will be sufficient to observe 
that the diction of the Authorised Version is not reproduced 
by writing sentences without verbs or by an insane repetition 
of the word “ verily.” 

If, however, the form of Mr. Hocking’s latest work surprises 
by its novelty, the substance has a curiously familiar flavour. 
Where can we have heard before of the faithful maiden who 
waited in vain for her sailor and every night set her. candle in 
the western window “till” (in defiance of the laws of optics 
and the existence of atmosphere) “skippers and pilots and 
fishermen began to regard it as the most steadfast beacon 
along the coast"? What is the reminiscence suggested by 
the story of the wicked smuggler, pursued along the cliffs by 
revenue-men till he turns in bis saddle and challenges them 
to leap the chasm and so dies while “the laughing waves of 
the mighty Atlantic rolled on as though nothing had 
happened”? Why, too, is it so annoyingly familiar to read of 
“stolen deeds”—stolen though they could not conceivably 
benefit the thief—the loss of which at once protects tenants 
who refuse to pay their rents? If Mr. Hocking is not above 
taking a hint, he might do worse than introduce into some 
future tale two other well-known principles of English law— 
one, that to mislay a two-and-sixpenny marriage certificate is 
to annul a canonical marriage ; the other, that to get posses- 
sion of the will is to have the best right to the estate. 

Mr. Hocking’s popularity is phenomenal, and it smacks af 
an intolerant superiority to suggest that it is undeserved. Those 
who care for modesty and craftsmanship in literature may be 
tempted, when he parades his circulation as though it were 
a proof of his readers’ artistic sense, to pass by on the other 
side : but a Nonconformist who feels at once the injustice and 
the truth of Matthew Arnold's gibes must be permitted his 
protest, for while it is unfortunately true that religious inde- 
pendence is often found to cloak the most appalling zwsthetic 
torpor, yet the modern Puritan need not fear the sneers of 
jntellectual orthodoxy, when he can point to that long line of 
Jiterary giants, extending from Milton to the Brownings, which 
issues from an ancestry of Dissent. In Mr. Hocking’s argu- 
ment, however, any mention of the mighty dead would seem 
to be an unwarrantable excrescence. We Lilliputians, to 
whom Gulliver appears so vast a prodigy, must not forget that 
to the King of Brobdingnag he is hardly discernible at all. 

The reason of Mr. Hocking’s popularity is sadly plain: he 
gives his readers exactly what they can appreciate without 
effort, and he has taught them to want nothing more. Others 
of Mr. Hocking’s books are a great deal better than I/srael 
Pendray, but over them all lies the taint of commonness— 
paucity of idea, conventionality of phrase, the situations of a 
penny-dreadful larded over with pious platitude on platitude. 
If Mr. Hocking imagines that he is doing for Methodism what 
Mr. Barrie and others have done for Scots nonconformity, he 
is mistaken. If he wishes to see the traditions of Wesley 
treated as an artist would treat them, there are models for his 
guidance ranging from the portrait of Dinah Morris in Adam 
Bede to Miss Fowler's brilliant conversations. For the sake of 
the thousands of sincere and serious men and women who are 
not at once repelled by slipshod commonplace, cannot Mr. 
Hocking be induced to devote his amazing facility of produc- 
tion, and his undoubted acquaintance with the inner workings of 
Methodism to something better ? 

S. 
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MODERN LATIN VERSE. 

FLORILEGIUM Latixum (The Bodley Anthologies), transla- 

tions into Latin Verse—Pre-Victorian Pocts. Edited by 

F. St. John Thackeray, M.A., F.S.A., and E. D. Stone 

M.A. John Lane. 
THE title of this neat blue book suggests a question which the 
perusal of it hardly answers: What are the Flores composing 
this anthology—the English originals or the Latin versions? 
Among the list of translators many of the most representative 
names in this department of scholarship are missing ; equally, 
in the selection of English pieces the editors confess to have 
studied novelty, and indeed some of the passages are not 
otherwise very interesting. However, discounting a rather 
ambitious title, we have much left for praise and something 
for criticism in the two hundred versions by the thirty-eight 
contributors. : 
hendecasyllables after Ben Jonson—to name only one of his 
exquisite pieces; Mr. Inge’s dignified rendering of Shake- 
speare’s 8rst Sonnet; Mr. Green's Elegiacs after Prior, Ovidian in 
the best sense; Professor Butcher's Hexameters from Words- 
worth; and Mr. Tyrrell’s Lyrics. Throughout, the work stands 
on a steady plane of correctness and finish ; andit is perhapsa 
captious criticism that the ablatives in LV. 6 are not good 
Latin, nor is eligal in LXI., nor dolentand bacchante in LXXIL., 
nor fenetrantis and cri in the two versions of CLIV. In LIV. 
memobra is surely 2 mistranslation ; in LIL, line 5, “ moon” 
an absurd misreading for “morn;” in LVI. the metaphor 
animae ca in LXX. ad prima cicbant bella will only 
mean “to the brunt of war’ unless we have a nondum or a 
pluperfect ; in CXVII. caclo minore distorts the idea; in 
CXXII. who could reasonably interpret Vero as anything but a 
proper name? In CXXV. the concluding joke is clean lost ; 
in CXLVIII. vox jus These are blemishes 
which a reviewer is bound not to neglect, though they are 


Let us mention first, as gems, Professor Ellis’ 
MS 


is 


ais crude ; 


rum is ridiculous. 


isolated in the midst of a general faultlessness. 

Mr. St. John Thackeray justifiably avoids the “ Latin Verses 
question” in the short preface, though Mr. Stone’s prefatory 
poem is a pretty apology for the art. In general the volume 
typifies a particular school of Latin verse-writing, that which 
treats it as an elaborate linguistic exercise. Mr. Tyrreli’s 
brilliant Plautine fours-de-force are exceptions ; all his work 
has the humour and elasticity of a man writing Latin by 
sympathy rather than imitation. But otherwise the lyrics are 
dead Horatian, and the elegiacs dead Ovidian : for Horace 
and Ovid killed their respective arts through self-conscious- 
secrets to the world. They 
ranscriptions, but hardly indicate that the 
transcriber, for all his adroitness of phrase and metre, felt the 
emotions of the original poet, or thought his thoughts as he 
wrote. 


ness, by discovering all the 


are careful 


This canon may be taxed with excessive subjectivity, but 
we still venture to assert the opinion that unless the English 
original is to be an inspiration and not merely a material, and 
the translator really recompose instead of aping the poet, 
Latin verses are not literature, but an ephemeral exercise in 
paedagogic elegance. Take III.: the liquid movement of 
the Greek is frozen into a perfectly Horatian but mortifying 
strictness. Horace and Ovid are admirable moulds for 
recasting eighteenth century poetry, but the life of the mercurial 
and delicate Elizabethans and Jacobeans is crushed out. 
Campion inspires himself directly from Propertius, and Mr. 
Stone reduces Campion to impeccable Ovidian! On the 
other hand Mr. Inge (in LXXIV.) introduces a whole line of 
Propertius: such loans bring us dangerously near the “tag” 
school, than which The worst is that writers of 
Ovidian verse need to be most accomplished Ovidian scholars, 
unless they are going to reproduce the artifices only. At 
times one smells a gradus in the Ovid; and padding which 
passes in the brilliant fluency of the master, spoils all the 
taste and colour of the piece in the imitator. It is hard to 
explain how irritating the word virens is in Mr. Stone’s LVIII. 

But these criticisms will doubtless say nothing to the great 
majority which treats Latin verse-writing as a habit rather than 
a vent, and puts the First Lesson into hexameters while it is 
being read in Church. The high value of such composition 
as a part of classical training is hardly contested, and from 
that point of view this collection is to be welcomed to a high 
place as an example of a pretty and well accredited art. 
ae 





THE TRAGEDY OF NORMAN-NERUDA. 


THE CLIMES OF NORMAN-NERUDA. By Max Norman Neruda. 
Illustrated. Fisher Unwin. 

“What would be gained were it possible, even, by trust- 
worthy statistics, to prove that the dangers of mountaineering 
actually are greater than those of some other sport? Does 
any one imagine that the mountaincer would give up his 
passion for climbing and take up some other pursuit? Those 
who have once thoroughly imbibed the true love of moun- 
tuineering will never lose it. We are ready to admit it has 
dangers, but we trust to be able in a great measure to avoid 
these dangers by every means at our disposal, and if here and 
there the mountains claim their toll, and one of our number 
falls a victim to some one of those few perils that it is not ir 
human power to avert, we are one and all prepared to pay the 
price without complaining, and we do not shrink before the 
possibility that such a fate may overtake us.” 

THERE are few more dramatic passages in all the literature 
of modern mountaineering than this, written by one who was 
afterwards to pay the dread penalty on his best-beloved 
mountain, and now published after his death by a wife who 
must find her best consolation in its brave, manly acceptance 
of fate. Some critics have already tried to use this book 
as a text for one of those familiar sermons to the modern 
climber which are generally written over such signatures as 
“An Old Mountaineer,” or “A Climber of the Old School.” 
Age does not excuse everything. Death may be faced 
bravely, but the most intrepid may well shrink from the 
posthumous honour of these anonymous diatribes. If an 
accident occurs in mountaineering, as in any other sport, 
as rowing, swimming, or bicycling, surely the first 
human feeling should be one of sympathy for a brave man 
who has perished—not a cheap demonstration that if he had 
stayed at home he would have died in hisbed. If the accident 
is due to folly, or lack of precaution, it is the duty of the 
publicist to point it out. But Norman Neruda, as this book 
clearly shows, was a skilled and cautious, though a daring 
climber, and his death was not due to any such cause. He 
perished on a familiar mountain from one of those failures of 
strength—probably of the heart—to which any man is liable. 
Here, surely, was what the old law called “the act of God.” 
Why, then, pursuea brave man beyond the grave with tedious 
and irrelevant upbraidings ? 


such 


The present volume is, indeed, at once a tragedy and a 
romance. It is the old tragedy of the mountains, whose kiss 
is death, and who slay those that love them best. And itis the 
old romance of the love of man and woman, finding its expres- 
sion in the common passion for Nature—beginning in that 
casual meeting at Zermatt, developed on many a hill-side, and 
finding its close in those dreadful hours when Mrs. Norman 
Neruda stood on the rocks of the Fiinffingerspitze, and heard 
the ravings of her wounded husband, far down on the rocks 
beneath, though she was unable to reach him. In the chapter 
entitled “The Last Climb”—the first in this book—she 
describes, with admirable restraint and lucidity, the final scene 
in the tragedy—the men’s party at St. Ulrich, the start for the 
familiar peak, the long climb up the difficult Schmittkamin—a 
chimney which, as if with a prevision of his fate, Neruda had 
always pronounced the most difficult in the Dolomites. He 
felt slightly unwell, and complained of pains in his head. Mrs. 
Neruda and Dr. Dietrich both tried their best to stop him ; but 
after a drink of water he felt better and went on. How many 
of us have not done the same? But the illness was apparently 
serious, for this is what happened :— 

“ A moment later my husband called down to us, ‘ Now we've 
got it; the worst bit is passed.’ And scarcely another moment 
later, on an easy place, without any sign of a slip or any 
apparent reason for one, he called, ‘Ich falle, ich falle ; halt!’ 
(‘I am falling, I am falling ; hold !’), and without even an 
attempt to save himself, fell backwards.” 

I must leave to the reader to learn the rest of the story from 
Mrs. Neruda’s own simple and pathetic account. It is better 
to turn to the other chapters, which are in quite another vein. 
Mr. Neruda’s accounts of his own climbs are full of the fun 
and frolic of the mountains, and instinct with that passion for 
Nature which is the noblest side of mountaineering. But there 
is another passion equally strong in these accounts, and here 
comes in the note of Sophoclean tragedy. It is the desire to 
conquer Nature, ever mounting higher with each victory, until 
the very laws of gravity seem to count for nothing, and the 
climbing ambition seems to chafe against the limits imposed 
on human motion. First it is the steepest angle—then it is the 
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perpendicular—then it is the overhanging rock—all have to be 
vanquished. The steepest angle on the Lysmamm :— 

“The greatest caution was necessary, and at no point was 
it possible for one of us to help the other ; nor would the rope 
have afforded any security in the event of a slip in most 
places, for scarcely ever was Lepp able to find a really secure 
anchorage. Slower and slower became our upward progress, 
steeper and steeper the slope, the inclination here being fully 
6odeg., and ever greater the difficulties with which we had to 
contend.” 

The perpendicular on the Gross-Litzner :— 

“ The wall above us appeared almost perpendicular, and was 
of most irregular formation ; here a huge slice of it had broken 
away, leaving a bare, smooth surface exposed, there a jagged 
rock projected from the wall F 

The overhanging on the Fiinffingerspitze from the north:— 

“Besides this, it is overhanging, and a wedged-in stone 
compels you to climb outwards, so that the line of ascent 
actually surpasses the vertical and overhangs.” 

All are overcome, and the reader watches breathlessly as 
Nature yields step by step to her daring assailant. But over 
all is the sense of irony: for he knows the end. Above the 
note of joyous victory which rings through all these climbs he 
hears the certain sound of coming doom. Nature is waiting 
for her revenge, and, slow but sure, she takes it just on that 
climb to which she had lured him by allowing a first 
success :— 





“Strange though it may seem to the uninitiated, I do not 
for a moment assert” (he writes after his climb of the Fiinffin- 
gerspitze in 1895) “that some future date will not again find 
me setting foot on those steep and difficult rocks. I have 
already admitted that I do not mountaineer solely and exclu- 
sively for the sake of the higher reasons [| have elsewhere men- 
tioned, but that I also share the climber’s baser, if you will, 
passion for conquering some particularly difficult bit, and his 
thrill of satisfaction in the realisation of his power to over- 
come the hardest and most redoubtable climbs.” 

Here was the defiance : on September 11th, 1898, came the 
answer. One weak moment, and Nature had her revenge. 

In such a death, is there only place for grief andregret? I 
trow not. Such lives are not wasted. Among the most 
precious possessions of mankind are those ennobling sports 
in which man learns to face danger without dealing death to 
others, and to conquer difficulties without prize or reward. 
They extend the sense of human power and the pride of 
human life. How many otherwise commonplace men have 
gained a new interest and a new dignity from this sport! 
How many mountains, now the pleasure-resort of hundreds, 
would not have remained a sealed book, but for the moun- 
taineers? And yet how little praise they reap in life, how 
little gratitude in death ! 

HAROLD SPENDER. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL 

War. By James R. Gilmore. London: John Macqueen. 
Tuis book is an account, by a veteran in the art of pleasant 
writing, of the mighty events which as a young man he was 
privileged to witness from behind the scenes. He has wisely 
based his recollections on a ground scheme of autobiography; 
he has not given usa collection of disjointed stories about 
Lincoln and the war, but a connected narrative of his own 
journalistic and political enterprises and adventures. The 
plan is one to be commended to writers of memoirs; it pre- 
serves the interest of a book to the end, for it gives unity, and 
also that peculiar fascination which attaches to an intelligent 
man's account of the progress of his own opinions. But it 
can be adopted only on two conditions: first that the author 
strictly limits his autobiography to the time when he was 
moving among great men and great events ; secondly, that he 
is not an egotist. Mr. Gilmore adheres to these conditions. 
While the groundwork is autobiographical, the end in view 
is history and biography. 

Mr. Gilmore was already known to occupy a niche in 
history as the companion of the Methodist Colonel Jaquess, 
in the abortive mission to the South which the latter under- 
took in 1864 to see if Jeff Davis was ready to submit. But 
this book records another and no less important secret 
mission on which the author was sent in 1863. Some of the 
chiefs of the Republican party made him their emissary to 
invite General Rosencrans to quit his command in the West, 
and stand against Lincoln in the forthcoming Presidential 
election. The answer of the patriotic general is worth 
quoting :— 








“My place is here. The country gave me my education, 
and so has a right to my military services; and it educated 
me tor precisely this emergency. So this, and not the 
presidency, is my post of duty, and I cannot, without violating 
my conscience, leave it. But let me tell you, and I wish you 
would tell your friends who are moving in this matter, that 
you are mistaken about Mr. Lincoln. He is in his right 
place. I am ina position to know, and if you live you will 
see that I am right about him.” : ; 

Mr. Gilmore ‘makes it clear that the invitation thus nobly 
refused had been offered in no mean spirit of intrigue, or pre- 
ference of party spirit to patriotism, but was prompted by the 
genuine belief of honest and able men that Lincoln was 
incapable, and that the war would never be won until he was 
superseded. At any rate, this was clearly the deliberate 
opinion arrived at, not without many tears and searchings of 
heart, by the great Greeley, of the New York Tribune. Of 
this noble and truly conscientious journalist Mr. Gilmore 
draws a striking picture. That these men, who were on 
terms of friendly personal intercourse with Lincoln, should in 
the third year of the war have considered his continuance in 
office incompatible with victory, shows how difficult it is for 
well-informed contemporaries to judge the merits of a war 
minister. They were closely following events, and had better 
information than most men. They saw that many of the 
Generals were incapable, that definite mistakes of judgment 
had been made in the numbers and equipment of the armies. 
They did not perceive that he was weeding his officers as fast 
as experience allowed him to form a sure judgnrent on their 
merits; and that his apparent slowness of action had generally 
some good political reason. The bulk of the people, who 
were less well-informed, knew only that “ Father Abraham” 
looked as if he would “see the thing through,” and they were 
more nearly right than Greeley and Mr. Gilmore. For 
Lincoln had the great quality of inspiring the nation with 
confidence, a quality of not merely factitious value in a 
Minister conducting a war. When Mr. Pitt walked down to 
Westminster, all who saw the angle at which he held his nose 
in relation to the ground were sure he must have a scheme for 
the complete destruction of Buonaparte in his pocket, though 
what he really had there might have been the news of Marengo. 
This result he achieved by an imperturbable gravity and reserve, 
characteristic of a British aristocrat. Lincoln obtained the 
same end by a very different demeanour, better suited to the 
people with whom he had to deal, and natural to the favourite 
story-teller of Western camp-fires. On the terrible day when 
the news of the attack on Fort Sumter reached Washington, 
and men awoke to the presence of the most gigantic war 
of modern times, he greets his interlocutor with “So, this is 
the gentleman who knows all about the South, and can tell us 

how high that raccoon is going to spring” 

But, after all, the American’s method was the less affected 
of the two. Pitt, as Lord Stanhope himself admits, put on in 
public an austerity of manner which he was far from pre- 
servingin private. But “ Father Abraham's” desire to “ swap” 
good stories with his counsellors before coming to business of 
the direst moment was in reality no pose, but the habit of a 
life—the instinctive longing of a child of nature to refresh his 
powerful brain. His cheerfulness and humour were as genuine 
a part of him as his earnestness and resolution, and it is the 
blend of the two sides of his nature that makes Abraham 
Lincoln. It is no wonder that a man who could both tell 
stories like Dickens and deliver the great oration over the 
dead at Gettysburg won the hearts of such a people as the 
Americans. 

Of that people, as it was at the time of the war, an 
excellent idea can be drawn from Mr. Gilmore's’ book. 
Greeley, Walker, Lincoln himself, are but better specimens of 
the same type that appears again and again in these pages— 
the Yankee at War, “The Business Man as Hero.” 
Suddenly called on to equip or to command armies, conduct 
negotiations, or instruct the nation at a grave crisis of its fate, 
the business men of America retained for their new work 
the intensely practical spirit which they had learned in their 
old. Even with the most advanced Abolitionists, fanaticism is 
always subordinated to the prudent calculation of the chances 

of a venture. They retain also the cheery, but half-cynical, 
humour of their every-day lives, a very useful tonic to avert 
the marsh-fever of despondency in defeat. They take on for 
the occasion, however, an earnest realisation of the gravity of the 
crisis, of its relation to the past and to the future of American 
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history, and of the responsibility devolving on each and all. 
Each man is ready to sacrifice health, wealth, and life for the 
great object. There is very little praying, at any rate in 
public, and the talk about the religious sanctions of the war 
goes off in a continual reassertion of their belief that 
“ Providence” has made the war and is going to see that the 
right side wins. “ Providence” seems to be the American 
word for God in His political aspect ; all the contentious theo- 
logical attributes are struck away by the change of name. 
“ Providence ” was on their side, that was clear to them, and 
if “ Providence,” for reasons best known to Himself, ordained 
that victory should be preceded by the loss of tens of 
thousands of the best lives in the country, no one had a right 
to complain, still less to be discouraged. 

The bureaucrats who organised this war developed none of 
the “insolence of office,’ and the soldiers who fought it dis- 
played none of the pride of a military caste. Such were the 
good results of 200 years of liberal institutions in society and 
politics, and such they will always be with any race of intelli- 
gent men. It is only when inferior races, long accustomed to 
worse institutions, find their way into such a democracy to 
claim and abuse its privileges, that the difficulties arise. These 
difficulties, as Mr. Gilmore points out, began to arise during 
the Civil War, to the great disgust of the native-born Yankee. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN INDIA. By B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A., 
C.1.E. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1899. 
IN this little book Mr. Baden-Powell gives what is practically 
a summary of his great work on Systems of Land Revenue in 
British India. A right understanding of the Indian village 
community requires a fairly wide knowledge of comparative 
jurisprudence and ethnology, and also a familiarity with Indian 
history which few Englishmen possess. But Mr. Baden- 
Powell guides his reader with a marvellously sure hand through 
the labyrinths of his subject. The general reader is not fond 
of unfamiliar names and uncouth technical terms, but it may 
fairly be said that it will be his own fault if he fails to learn 
from this book very much that is of supreme importance for 
an appreciation of many of the problems presented by Indian 
government. 

It is quite impossible in a short notice to do justice to Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s masterly analysis of the Indian village, but 
we must dwell upon the fact that the evidence here set forth 
shows the unsoundness of the general view on the subject 
which has received the imprimatur of Sir Henry Maine. 
“Style,” as we know, “is the great antiseptic,” and the great 
jurist’s style was so admirable that his views, even when they 
were based on faulty evidence, are likely to survive much 
destructive criticism. It is clear that the early history of 
institutions cannot be summed up so positively as it was by 
Maine. He was too much influenced by the “Aryan” theory, 
which, thanks to Professor Max Miiller, has done more to 
falsify history than any other “discovery” of the present. 
century. He ascribed undue value to Savigny’s theory 
of “the Mart” as opposed to “the Manor,” and he 
committed himself to a belief in the communal owner- 
ship of land which was not justifiable. M. Fustel de 
Coulanges demolished some of Savigny’s views as to the 
origin of property in land, and Mr. Baden-Powell shows 
that the Indian village is not an essentially Aryan insti- 
tution, does not rest on an idea of communal property, and 
cannot be properly described as conforming to one type. The 
“Joint Village” of Northern India, an institution which rests 
very largely on the joint possession of a definite tract of land 
by the descendants of a definite individual landowner, differs 
in almost every respect from the “ Raiatwari” or “ Severalty” 
village of the Deccan, which represents a sort of confederation 
of individual, unrelated landholders under one headman. 

The English notion that the English land system, the product 
of a peculiar national history, must of necessity be applicable to 
other nations, caused irremediable mistakes in Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, in Bengal 100 years ago, and, curiously 
enough, in New Zealand and in South Africa quite recently. 

Mr. Baden-Powell makes some practical remarks on the 
Indian agriculturist which are of great interest at the present 
moment, when Lord Curzon is endeavouring to secure the 
property of the Punjab yeomanry against alienation to unscru- 
pulous moneylenders. 


FICTION, 


MIRANDA OF THE BaLcony. By A. E. W. Mason. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Our Lapy or DarKNEss. By Bernard Capes. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

HERONFORD. By S. R. Keightley. Pearson. 

THE May’s Cause. By Ella Napier Lefroy. John Lane. 


““* Suppose that a man has cared for a woman, has set her 
always within his vision, has always worked for her, fora long 
while, and has at last come surely, against his will, to know that 
she was despicable, why, then, perhaps, he might have 
reason to be disheartened. But otherwise—well, he has things 
to do and memories to quicken him in the doing of them.’ 

“*Thank you,’ she said simply. ‘I think what you say is 
true. I once met a man who found a woman to be despicable, 
and the world went very ill with him.’ ” 

It is nota new theme that Mr. Mason hastreated in Miranda 
of the Balcony—that of a woman who believes her worthless 
husband to be dead, and finds that he still lives when a lover 
appears on the scene. But Mr. Mason has met this lack of 
novelty with resource and invention. It is the lover who by a 
closely disguised chain of coincidences brings to the wife 
unwittingly the news that her husband lives. It is the lover 
who rescues the husband when he has _ been sold into slavery 
by the Arabs in Morocco. It is the lover who, when he has 
returned the unamiable husband to the charming Miranda, 
makes his renunciation in the words quoted above. We are 
almost sorry that, after this noble resolve on the part of the 
lover to grapple with a hard fate, the author relents, but we 
are bound to confess that it is the husband who dies in the 
last chapter. 

Miranda of the Balcony is, in point of fact, a curious 
mixture of the commonplace and the original. At times it 
seems mere book-making, a wearily conceived plot taking 
perhaps, undue advantage of the “long arm of coincidence.” 
Again, there is the flowing narrative of the true teller of stories, 
and often the clear presentation of character of the real 
novelist. It is essentially a book of a transitional stage. Mr. 
Mason has forsaken mere romance, which stood him in such 
good stead in The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, and is walking 
in the more difficult paths of comedy with a problem after the 
manner of the French novelists. Sometimes the comedy is 
successful, as in the daintily written scene on the balcony ; 
more often we feel that the writer is out of his element, that 
there is a lack of finish, arising more from inexperience than 
from inaptness. The man mentioned by Miranda in the con- 
versation quoted above, the man who had once loved and 
worked for a despicable woman, is a case in point. » This self- 
styled Major, Ambrose Wilbraham, whose “mess is any bar 
within a mile of Piccadilly Circus” is often as humorous a 
figure as he is pathetic, but occasionally he seems to lose all 
reality, to become a mere caricature, and we find ourselves 
wondering whether a distinguished scholar and clever attaché 
could ever—even under the goad of a woman's falseness— 
have become the vulgar blackmailer whose only hold on his 
past life is an anxiety to produce a good translation of Horace. 
The practised artist would never have allowed us this doubt. 

Other blemishes might easily be shown in this book. 
There is, for example, a flavour of the inept detective novel 
about the way that a certain important tune is forced on the 
attention of the reader by the artless desire of the hero to 
remember it for no very obvious reason. But these blemishes 
serve largely as a foil to show the merits of the book. Miranda 
of the Balcony is one of those books which deserve a rough 
handling in criticism rather on account of their promise than 
of their badness. It is a book which is sure of success 
and of a deserved success where so much that is worthless 
passes current. But it is not the best Mr. Mason can do. If 
he can give us a Miranda he will soon be able to give her a 
setting and companions more worthy of her than those of the 
present volume. We shall look for his next book with greatly 
increased expectation. 

Mr. Bernard Capes happily does not follow the fashion of 
the modern historical romancer and pass lightly from period 
to period, reconstructing centuries. In The Adventures of the 
Comte de la Muette he almost achieved fame in describing the 
French Revolution ; in Our Lady of Darkness his theme is the 
same, and an increased knowledge and maturer style have 
brought him even nearer to success. He has been well- 
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advised in this constancy, for the historical setting of his new 
novel is a piece of practised workmanship. He has succeeded 
in producing a general impression of the times, without over- 
loading his book with irrelevant details, and if the interest is 
in his men and women rather than Our Lady of Darkness, “ the 
defier of God, the mother of lunacies, and the suggestress of 
suicides,” it is only because he has succeeded in a more 
difficult task than he set himself. The aim of the book 
appears to be to describe the darker side of the revolutionary 
movement—the convulsions of the individual brain set 
working by the great upheaval of society, but its true interest 
lies much more in the development of the characters than in 
any such synthesis of the Revolution as is suggested by the 
title. This confusion of motive is an undoubted blemish on 
the book, but it is always liable to arrive in a historical novel 
where the author’s creative instinct is stronger than his merely 
receptive historical imagination. 

The hero of Our Lady of Darkness is a young English- 
man, a temperate infellectuel, amiable and unaffected. He 
is a democrat and a disciple of Paine, and_ believes «in 
bloodless revolutions effected by Act of Parliament. The 
adventures of this discreet young man in _ revolutionary 
France, the love he inspires in an imaginative village 
girl and in the abandoned mistress of a dissolute young noble- 
man—a part which Theroigne de Merincourt is made to play— 
together with his own unrequited love for a peasant coquette, 
form the basis from which the many incidents of the novel 
derive their interest and importance. 


It is a gloomy story undoubtedly, but it is saved from the 
morbid by a certain sanity of judgment, and a humour which, 
though less hearty, somewhat recalls Jean Paul Richter. The 
style is vivid and picturesque, though occasionally the descrip- 
tions are crowded with metaphors of a trivial and confusing 
nature and a German influence is suggested by the frequency 
with which they are drawn from the phenomena of cooking. 
The dialogue is generally successful, but is apt to be too 
universally witty. For instance, such widely different men as 
the artist David, Philippe Egalité, and even Sheridan cannot be 
clearly distinguished by their language, though the descriptions 
of the men are well executed, as are indeed those of all the 
historical characters, especially in the case of the sympathetic 
study of Verginand. Altogether, Our Lady of Darkness is an 
extremely interesting piece of work, which will as greatly 
enhance Mr. Capes’ reputation as, we hope, it will increase the 
number of his readers. 

Mr. Keightley’s book is aromance of a very different order 
from the last. It is a conventional story of adventure, brightly 
written after the most approved manner. There is the 
chivalrous young hero, whose birth is shrouded in the usual 
mystery ; the honest maiden with the blue eyes, who is so 
clever where her lover is concerned ; the reformed rake who 
becomes the proud and conscience-stricken old English 
gentleman; the villain who is redeemed from utter villainy by 
his love for the heroine; and all the other subsidiary characters 
whom we have learnt to welcome as old friends. Such are 
the people who perform the usual acts of valour and villainy 
in this well-told story. Mr, Keightley has a real gift for telling 
an exciting tale smoothly and brightly, and has always sufficient 
humour to avoid the melodramatic, and sometimes enough to 
create a really delightful character like the zsthetic smuggler, 
Captain Claude. Heronford can be recommended as a pleasant 
distraction for a dull hour 


On the other hand, if the reader is feeling unnaturally gay 
and fears the nemesis, let him read The Man's Cause, by Ella 
Napier Lefroy. Here he will find distilled the active prin- 
ciples of the problems with which Madame Sarah Grand and 
her fellow-workers have made a long-suffering public familiar. 
Jt is impossible to deny the sincerity of such’ a work as this or 
to fail to sympathise in some sort with the feeling which has 
called it forth, but it is even more impossible to read it with 
enjoyment. Occasionally, one feels a passing interest in the 
characters of the hero and the leading New Woman, but the 
authoress has not sufficient skill to keep them from becoming 
mere wooden pegs on which to hang sermons on the Woman 
question in its various phases ; of a value not always appa- 
rent. All matters of human interest may be fit subjects 
for art, but at least they require the artist to deal with them. 
We believe the authoress of The Man's Cause could do better 
work ; but a writer of her moderate powers should write either 
essays or novels, not both together. 
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howse, Amen Cortes, B.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


RECENT WORKS. 


The late Hemry Pruzmmond. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, F.R.S.E. By Greorce Apa Situ, 
D.D.. LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. With Por- 
traits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘A bay / large audience may safely be predicted 
for this biography. The work is well done.....A 
more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a 
cleaner soul has not often been unveiled.'—Srrc- 
TATOR, 





The late Der. RR. W. Date; 


THE LIFE OF DR. R. W. DALE, 
of Birmingham. By hisSon, A. W.W. Date, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. In one handsome 





8vo. volume, pp. 781, with Portrait, cloth, 14s. | 


*We have nothing but congratulations to offer 
Mr. A. W. W. Dale on the manner in which he has 
accomplished his task...... We hope that our readers 
will see that this is a book which they ought to 
read forthemselves. Itis the record ofa singularly 
noble life, and forms a worthy memorial of a 
teacher whom Churchmen and Nonconformists 
alike must ever hold in honour.’—GuARDIAN. 


WORKS BY DR. R. W. DALE. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By 
the late Dr. R. W. Dare, of Birmingham. 
Edited by his Son, A. W. W. Daur, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘ These addresses are written throughont in that 


strain of plain, masculine eloquence of which the 
author was a master.’—SPecraror. 


LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COM- 
MON LIFE. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND 
OTHER DISCOURSES. Third Thousand, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRIST AND THE FUTURE 
LIFE. Eighth Thousand. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. A Series 
< ae, Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
clo t 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST, 
and other discourses. Delivered on Special 
ee Fifth Thousand. Crown 8&vo. 
cioth, 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NINE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
ING. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A Series 
of Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS. Its Doctrines and Ethics. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Works by Rew. J. Watson, D.D. 


COMPANIONS OF THE SORROW- 
FUL WAY. Feap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
“This is a beautiful little book of rare and curious 


interest, full of vital sympathy and rich imagina- 
tion."—Merrtnopist RECORDER. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, Second Edition, com- 
pleting Fifteen Thousand. 





“Dr. Watson has never put his great literary 
gifts to better use."—Barirish WEEk Ly. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 
Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s. Fifth Edition, com- 
pleting 18,000. With New Preface. 


THE CURE OF SOULS. Yale Lec- 
tures on Practical Theology. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Dr. Watson's 


sense, thorough earnest ness 
saving touch of 


umour, and wide experience, 


make him an admirable guide to the young man 
who would fain come as near as may be to the 
conception of the 
HERALD. 


ideal minister.” — Grascow 


| Professor G. A. Smith. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND, By Georce Apa 
Smith, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. With six eposialty prepared Maps. 
Fifth Edition. Eighth Thousand. With 
Additions, Corrections, and New Index of 
Scripture References. Crown 8vo., cloth, 15s. 





“ A very noteworthy contribution to the study of 
sacred history, based upon the three indispensable 
conditions of personal acquaintance with the — 
a study of the explorations, discoveries, an 
decipherments, especially of the last twenty years, 
and the employment of the results of Biblical criti- 
cism during the same period. The necessity and 
importance of such an undertaking need no demon- 
stration, and the results as set forth in Dr. Smith's 
learned and laborious work will be appreciated by 
all competent scholars."—Times. 


By the same Author. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS, Commonly called the Minor. 
In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
each. Vol. I.—Containing Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah. Vol. 2 (Recently Published), contain- 
ing Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Haggal, Zechariah I.—VIIL, Malachi, Joel, 
Zechariah. IX.—XIV., and Jonah. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.each, Vol. L— 
Chapters I. to XXXIX. Vol. 2—Chapters 
XL. to LXVL 


Rew. Thomas G. Selby. 


THE UNHEEDING GOD, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. Tuomas G. Sesy, 
Author of “ The Imperfect Angel,” &c. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ The style is marked by vigour and variety, force 
and fullness. The writer has command of an 
abundant vocabulary, and of multitudinous illustra- 
tions.” —SPEaKER. 





Principal Fairbairn. 


CATHOLICISM — ROMAN AND 
ANGLICAN. By Rev. A. M. Farnpairnn 
M.A., D.D., LL-D., Principal of Mansfield 

College, Oxford. Author of “The Place of 

Christ in Modern Theology,” &c. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





“An able and striking volume, the treatment i? 
throughout so thoughtful aud free from narrow 
polemical! bias.”"—Trmes. 


Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER 
AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aber- 
deen University, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
and of Lincoln College, and Professor of 
Classical Archzology, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. with Map, ros. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE BEFORE A.D. 170. Fifth Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 





Works by Prof. Marcus Dods. 


WHY BE ACHRISTIAN? By Rev. 
Professor Marcus Dops, D.D. Cloth 
elegant, 1s. 6d. 

THE VISIONS OF A PROPHET. 
Studies in Zechariah. Fifth Thousand. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price rs. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 
(MATTHEW). Ninth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 
ed Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 

ISRAEL’S IRON AGE. Sketches from 
the Period of Judges. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERASMUS AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 

THE PRAYER THAT TEACHES 
TO PRAY. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 





2s. 6d. 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND 
CHRIST: Four Lectures on Natural and 


Revealed Religion. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 





| 








LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


lath EDITION COMPLETING. 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
CONCERNING 
ISABEL 
CARNABY. 
BY 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Ss, R,. Crockett. 
IONE MARCH. By S. R. Crocxgrr, 


With 32 full-page Illustrations by Frank 








Richards. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“ Bright, vigorous, manly, and true, and deserves 
hearty recognition and welcome.” — Leeps 
MERCURY. 

Guy Boothby. 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Guy Boornsy. With 20 full-page Illus- 
trations by Sydney Cowell. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 
‘Mr. Boothby’s vivacious story."—Daity Tr.e- 
GRAPH. 


George ww. Cable. 
STRONG HEARTS. By Grorce W. 


Caste. Crown &vo. cloth, 5s. 

*Mr. Cable’s book is full of charm, and all who 
read it must be grateful for its deep human insight, 
its tender beauty of description, and the sym- 
pathetic fragrance which forms the environment of 
its enchanting characters.’—DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 


THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story of 


Creole Life. With an introductory note by 
J. M. Baariz. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


‘A delightful story."—ATHENAUM. 





Dawia Lyntt_ 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 
By the Author of ‘The Lando’ the Leal,’ 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. By 
Davip Lyatt. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
gilt top, 6s. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, 
With Etched Portrait by 

anesse. Edition, completing 
43,000. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. _ Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. _ Seventh 


Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: A 
Tale of Literary Life. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Ian Maclaren: 


AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. 
By Ian Mactaren. Third Edition, com- 
plsting 20,000. Crown 8vo., art linen, 6s. 


By the Same Author. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. With Twelve 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyp. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. Thirteenth Edition, completing 
go,coo. Crown 8vo., art linen. gilt top» 6s. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG 
NE. Fourth Edition, completing 60,000. 
Crown 8vo., artlinen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE 
— Crown $vo., art linen, gilt 
top, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton., 


AUTUMN LIST. 


Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 





THE OLD FAMILIARFACES. 


1 THEODO RE Watts-DuntTon, Author of 
~~ n,’ ‘The Coming of Love,’ &c.. 8vo. 

cloth (Preparing. 
Max Pemberton. 


FEO: a Romance. By Max 


PEMBERTON. With Illustrations by SyDNEY 
Cowet.t. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


(Preparing. 
David Lyall 
THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. 
By Davin Lyatt, Author of ‘The Land o’ 
the Leal,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(Ready. 





Rosaline Masaon. 


THE TRANSGRESSORS. A 


Story of Edinburgh University, By Rosa- 
LINE Masson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





(Nearly ready. 


RADIUS. 
By W. Perr 
(Preparing. 





ww. Pett Ridge. 


OUTSIDE THE 


Stories of a London Suburb. 
Ripvce. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Ralph Comnor. 
THE SKY PILOT. A Tale of 


the Foot Hills. By Ratpn Connor, Author 
of ‘ Black Rock,’ &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(Shortly. 
Am Edition de Luxe of 
SS 


THE GRANDISSIMES. By 


Gro. W. Caste, Author of ‘Strong Hearts.’ 
With full-page illustrations by ALBert Her- 
TER, reproduced in photogravure. 


(CArisimas, 
EF. Wedmore. 


ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By 
Freperick Wepmore, Crown 8vo. clot 
6s. [Nearly Ready. 

Prof, Masson. 


CHATTERTON. By Prof. 
Davip Masson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
(Nearly Ready, 
Mrs. Lymm Linton. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, GEORGE 
ELIOT, &c. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, With 
a Preface by Beatrice Harrapen. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d (Nearly Ready. 

ww. J. Dawson. 


HE MAKERS OF MODERN 
PROSE. A Handbook to ~? ,Prose Writers 
of the 19th Century. By W. J. Dawson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. tWeordy ready. 
Enlarged Edition. 


HE MAKERS OF MODERN 
POETRY. A Handbook to the Poetical 
Writers ofthe roth Century. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

(Nearly ready. 

















Jame Eyre 


THE WORKS OF THE 


BRONTES. Edited by W. Rospertson 
Nicot.t. Crown 8vo. 6s. each volume. The 
first volume wil! be ‘ Jane Eyre,’ to which is 
added a story hitherto unpublished, ‘ The 
Moores.’ (Shortly. 


Telugu Tales. 


or, Talesofa Telugu Pariah Tribe. By sont 
RAUSCHENBUSCH- Croven, Ph.D., Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

(Nearly ready. 








A. Le Feuvre. 


ROSES. By Amy Le Fevuvre, 
Author of ‘ Probable Sons,’ &c. With « illus- 
trations by Sypney Cowett. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. | Ready. 

KAttle Books on = 


New Volumes, cloth, elegant, rs. 
AIDS TO BELIEF. “By ‘the 


Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, ae 7 — 
Bishop of Derry. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. _By 


the Rev. R. H. Fisner. 


THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. 
By Rev. T. H. Dartow, M.A. 
| Nearly Ready. 











A HISTORICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. By Professor W. M. Ram- 
say, M.A., L.L.D., D.C.L. 8vo. cloth, 128, 

[Nearly ready. 


Dr. Handley C. G. Moule. 


EPHESIAN STUDIES. By 
the Rev. Hanpiey C. G. Movute, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. | Preparing. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


THE MORALORDER OFTHE 
WORLD IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By the late Arex. BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D., Author of ‘The Providential 
Order of the W orld,’&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


Dr. Geo. Matheson, 


STUDIES OF THE POR- 
TRAIT OF CHRIST. By the Rev. GrorcE 
MartHeson, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘Side- 
lights from Patmos,’ *Lady Ecclesia,’ &c, 
Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 








Rew. Armstrong Biack,. 


THE EVENING AND THE 
MORNING, By the Rev. ARMSTRONG 
Brack. Crown $vo, cloth, as. 6d. (Shorty. 


Rew. C. EF. D’Arcy. B.D. 


LOGY. A Study of Presuppositions. The 
Donellian Lectures, {delivered before the 
University of Dublin, 1897-8. — 
F. D’Arcy, B.D. Crown 8vo, clot 5 
(Nearly Ready. 


Rev. J. F'. B. Tinlin mg. 


PULPIT POINTS IN RE- 
CENT LITERATURE. A Thousand Iilus- 
trations for Preachers and Teachers. By 
the Rev. J. F. B. Tintinc, Author of ‘1,500 
Facts and Similes,’ &c. Crown $vo. cloth, 5s. 

(Shortly. 








Morning Prayers. 


A BOOK OF FAMILY WOR- 


HIP. Scripture Passages and Prayers for 
Peery Day in the Year. Edited by w. 
Ropertson Nicoir, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo., cloth, price ss. 


Rew. Prof. Stokes, D.D. 


WORTHIES OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the late Rev. Professor G. T. 
Sroxes, D.D., Author of ‘Ireland and the 
Celtic Church,’ &c. Edited by the Rev. H. 
J. Lawtor, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

(Nearly Ready. 





Der. Burrell 
Fe tt 


TAINTY. By Davin James Burrett,, D.D., 
Pastor of the Collegiate Church at Fifth 
Avenue and agth Street, New York. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Nearly Ready. 


HH. M,. Matheson. 


MATHESON. Edited by his Wife, with 
Prefatory Note by Rev. ]. Oswatp Dykes, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge, With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, (Shortly. 


Dr. John Smith. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
A SOCIAL FORCE. By the Rev, 
{ows Surrn, D.D., ae —~ [ee 
edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth 
(let the Press. 


Father Chinigquy._ 
FORTY YEARS IN THE 


CHURCH OF CHRIST. By Father Cut1- 
guy, Author of ‘ Fifty Years in the Church 
of Rome.’ With Portraits. Crown &8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [ShAortiy. 


Dr. Robertson. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. By the Kev., 
eo Ropertson, D.D., Herth Berwiex 

rown Svo. cloth, «s# (Nearly rea 











Dr. A. M, Fairbairn. 








oe By the Rev. A. M. Farrsarrn, 
D.D., LL.D., Prinei al of Mansfield 
College. Oxford; Author of ‘The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. (Preparing. 


Dr. Stalker. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF 


US: Being His Teaching concerning 
fimoelt according to the Synoptic Gospels. 





The Cunningham Lectures for 18. By the 
Rev. James Starker, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo. cloth, os, (Nearly Ready. 


THE NEW EVANGELISM, 


and other Addresses. By Henry Drum. 

monpD, Author of ‘ Natural Law in the Spirit- 

ual World,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
{Shortly. 


Dr. Parker. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE: an 


Autobiography and an Album. By Josern 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, 
London. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Ready. 


The Second Wolume ef the 


EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT —— by the Rev. W. 
ROBERTSON Nico L.D. Contain- 
ing a Acts o the “Apostles, by the 
Rev R. J. Knowiine, D D.D. Romans, the 
Rev. Prof, James Denwev, D.D. ; rst 
Corinthians, by the Rev. Prof. G. G. Fixp- 
LAY, B.A. ; popend Corinthians, the 
Rev, Prof. J. H . Bernarp, D.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin. [P. reparing. 





Dr.J. R. Miller. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 
By the Rev. & R, MILLER, D.D. A new 
volume of the ‘Silent Times’ Series. In cloth, 
white and gold, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 


Dr. J. R. Miller's Booklet. 


UNTO THE HILLS. By the 


Rev. R. Mitrer, D.D. With wrapper 
printed in colours, and illustrations by G. H. 
DWARDS, 15. (Nearly ready. 





Dr. Moody-Stumrt, 


ALEXANDER MOODY- 
STUART, D.D.: A Memoir, mainly Auto- 
biographical. ye Son, Kennetu Moopyr- 
Stuart, M.A. ith Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

(Nearly ready. 


Rev. A. Herbert Gray. 
ASPECTS OF PROTES- 


TANTISM. B ~~ A, Heapert Gray. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 64, (Nearly ready. 


Dr, Anderson. 


THE BUDDHA OF CHRIST- 


ENDOM. By Dr. Rosert Anverson, C,B., 








Author of ‘The Silence of God,’ &c, 8vo, 
cloth, ss. (Nearly ready, 
Cheap Edition. 





THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


By the same Author, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
as, 6d. (Ready. 


Dr. Forsyth. 


ROME, REFORM AND RE- 
ACTION the Rev. Peter TaYior 
Forsyru, D DD. of Cambridge, Author of 
*The Holy Father and the Living Christ,’ 
‘Christian Perfection,’ &c. Crown &vo. 
cloth, ss. (Nearly ready. 


Dr. Trumbull 


BORDER LINES IN 
FIELD OF DOUBTFUL PRACTICES, By 
H. Cray Trumpu tt, D.D., Author of ‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
as. 6d. (Ready. 


Rew. Dinsdale TT. Young. 


UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By 


the Rey. Dixepata T. Yours. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 36. 6@, (Llearly ready, 








LONDON; 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, FATERNOSTER ROW, E-C. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN has just published the 
deeply interesting narrative of THE CLIMBS | 
OF NORMAN-NERUDA, one of the late | 
pioneers and victims of the Alps, with the account of 
the catastrophe told by his wife, the chief eye-witness. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 215. 

SOCIALISM : ITS STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM. By | 

Gustave Le Box, Author of “ The Crowd,” &c. Cloth, 16s. 
By the Author of “ How to be Happy Though Married.” 
DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. 


Harpy, M.A. Being the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With 
Supplementary Chapters. Cloth, 6s. 
FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 
A DAY IN MY'CLERICAL LIFE. By the 
Rev. R. E. VEAGH. Cloth, 33. 6d. net. 
RECENT FICTION. 
A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of “ Moonlight.” 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary 
E. Mann. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

“Mrs. Mann is steadily winning a very high reputation among 
the newer writers of fiction. ‘ Susannah’ is still probably her most 
substantial performance. But ‘ Moonlight’ and her most recent 
book ‘ The Patten Experiment’ show equal cleverness and perhaps 
even an advance in artistic dexterity.”—Bookman. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON SOLICITOR. 
THE HISTORY OF A KISS. As Told to 


and Reported by ANDREW Reip Cowan. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
5s. 
“Mr. Cowan writes in a fine easy style. If his next 


book is as good as this it will be eagerly welcomed.” —Dundee 
Advertiser. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LJERARY. 
A CORNER OF ASIA. By Hvcn Cutrrorp. 


Price, paper, 1s. 6d., cloth, 2s. 


London: T. FISHER U NW IN, Il, “Patern ster Buildings, E. c. 


EYRE AND. _ SPOTTISWOOBE. 


THE BLENHEIM ROLU, 1704 1704. Edited and Annotated by | 
CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., Editor of the “ Waterloo Roll Call,” “ English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers,” &c. &e. 7s. 4d 


“THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE.” By Lieut.-Col. Joun 


MacIxnes. Containing the Military Rocords (compiled from authent 
sources) of the Leading Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Private 
Soldiers whom “ Eilean a Cheo” has produced, with about 100 Portraits. 13s., 


cloth j 
ENGLISH ARMY LIST AND COMMISSION REGIS- 


TERS. Edited br — -~ ~a F.R.G.S., Editor of the “ Waterloo Roll 
Call,” &c. Vol IV 1g 


THE HISTORY OF “LANDGUARD FORT IN SUFFOLK. 


By Major J. H. Lxstir, late R.A. Crown gto. Cloth, 12 

SOUTH AFRICA. Copies of the 1881 and 1884 Conventions. 
Papers containing Despatches on the Events leading up to, also Blue Books of 
the present Periol are upon sale at varying prices 

STATE TRIALS. New Series. Vol. VIII., 1850 to 1858, 
With General Indices. Published under the direction of the State Trials 
Committee. Edited by J. E. P. Wants. M.A. tos 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES: a Guide to the Law 


relating to Highways Bridges, and Footpat ha, Waterways and Rivers, with 
the Acts and Regulations re!ating to the Use of Locomotives and Light Loco- 
motives. By Lovrs Gacnes, L.W.M., B.A. RKarrister. 2s. 6d 
Should be fownd useful to Councillors and Officers of District and Parish 
Covncils, and to Overseers and others who are daily called on to consider some 
tHE on involving rights affecting public interests and rating 


HE LAW KELATING TO MARKETS AND FAIRS, and 
therein of Auction Marts, Sale-rooma, Mawkers and Pedlars. Div L. GAcns, 
Harrister, Comnael to the District Councils Association. Cloth, as. 6 

RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A Guide to the Law of 
Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the practice of the Uniton 
Assewment Committee, and of Rating Appeals. By L.Gacnes. Cloth, as. 


RATING OF RAILWAYS: being the Law relating to the 
Assessment 2nd Valuation of Railways znd Stations for Rating Purposes Ry 
WaAttex Clone, Rarrister ot-Lew and Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute 
awisted by Fraxcts H. Criprs-Dar, Barristerat-lLaw. French morocco, 
ron. 6d. ; cash with orler, &. of 


BAILEY’S INDEX TO “THE TIMES” Monthly Parts, 


3. each ; Subscription for the year, 308.; Annual Volume, 148. ; Subscription 
to Monthly Parts and Annal Voteme, 42 
“It is a feat in indexing.” Star, “We cordia! ly wish it success.” — Echo. 
“ Arranged on an easy plan.” — Daily Chrowicle 
*We think there is little dowbt that there will be such a demand for it as to 
make it an undoubte! succes.” — Neshninsier Gasrtic 
‘It is a mo lel of Jucttity and ease of reference.” -—-Pa!! Mall Gazelle 
~ Leaves nothing to be desire." -firitiss Medical Journal 
“ It is a myxtel tn lex, invaluable for reference.”--Sussex Daily News 
“ Promises to be of Very great utility to a large section of the community.” — 
CGhewun Herald. } 
’ The arrangements as to date, page, columa, and the abbreviations used are so 
explicit that reference can at once be made to the imsue containing the required } 
information.” — Morning Post. 


London: East Harding Street, E.C. 


|THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF CRICKET. A Gallery of Famous 
Players. Edited by C. B. Fry. Copiously Illustrated and 
magnificently printed on Superfine Art Paper. 256 pages, 
crown folio, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 


12s, 6d. net. 


A Compen- 
dium of Geographical Information. Written by 7o of the 
foremost Geographers, Explorers, Statisticians, Consuls, &c. 
Edited by HvuGH Roperr Mitt, D.Sc. 1,110 pages, 
demy 8vo., with 488 Illustrations. 15s. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 120 pages of Maps, 
with Index of 35,000 Places. Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s, net; half-morocca, 
18s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


Comprising’ 100 Maps and 
Gazetteer. Edited by J. G. BakTHoLoMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 
folio, cloth extra, 168, net ; half-morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT—AS 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 366 pages. 46 Illustrations. 
6s. 


THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED, Vol. VIII. 
(March 25th to September 16th, 1890). 624 copiously I!lus- 
trated pages, crown folio, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 188. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. About 
400 pages, demy 4to., with upwards of 600 original Ilustra- 
tions. Beautifully printed on Supertine Art Paper. Price 
15s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By Fraxcis 
Bosp, M.A., F.G.S. The only Illustrated Work which 
comprises an Historical and Architectural Account of the 
whole of the English and Welsh Cathedrals in One Volume. 
334 pages, with i%o Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s, 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE, Vol. XVII. (January to June, 


1899). 820 pages, fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 63, Od. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Vol. III. (April to 
September, 1899). 676 pages, crown 4to., copiously Illus- 
trated, 6s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN, Vol. I. (April to September, 1899). Crown 
sto., fully Ilustrated, price 6s, 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other Verses. By 


RUDYARD KipiinGc. Crown &vo., cloth extra, 6s, 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. By Geant Atien. With 
150 Itlustrations by Frederick Euock. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. . 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, Vol. III. (April 22nd to October 
1gth, 1299). About 920 fully Hlustrated pages, royal 8vo., 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 5s, 

THE NEW DICTIONARY. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To which are added 
selected lists of proper names, with phonetic pronunciation, 
and abbreviations in common use, with their meanings. 
Crown &vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. With Introductory 
Model Drawing, Models, and Casts for lines, and will be 
found especially valuable to Art Students and to all who 
have to pass such examinations. Pupil and Assistant 
Teachers will find it of real help to them. By Joun 
SKEAPING.. With numerous Illustrations. 224 pages, civth, 


3s. 6d. 


*,* Will be found especially valuable to Art Students, and Pupil and 
Assistant Teachers. 


THE STORY OF ICK IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. 


By WIiLutam A. Brenp, B.A. With 37 Ilustrauons | eing 
No. 24 of the Library of Useful Stories. Po.i 8vo., cloth, 1s, 





SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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THE SPEAKER. 





A SELECTION FROM 


J. M. DENT AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE LARGER TEMPLE 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


With numerous Photogravure Frontispieces and Illustrations in Notes and Glossary, and a Reproduction in nine colours of the “ Flower" 


Portrait (the original of the Droeshout engraving) ; 


also a Reproduction in fac-simile colours of the Monument at Stratford. To be cona- 


pleted in Twelve Volumes, cloth, square crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net per Volume. 


There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 17 
this Edition may be obtained from the booksellers. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. | 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA, Two Vols. With | 


Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and with numerous Illustrations in line 
by C. E. Brock, and with Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume. Long 
fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


A WORLD IN A GARDEN. By R. Neisn. 


Illustrations in Photogravure by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 4s. 6d. net. 


With | 


WOODCUT PORTRAITS OF TWELVE MEN of | 


LETTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By R. 
With Twelve Plates and Title-page, done up in canvas portfolios. 


BRYDEN. 
21s. net. 


PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE. Written by J. 

FLETCHER ith over 400 Illustrations by H. Railton, William Hyde, = 
Fulleylove, R.L, Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., George 8. Elgood, R.L, W. R. Rouse, 
gnd others. It isto be complcted in Eighteen Monthir Parts, small paper, 
1s, net, and large paper, 2s. net per part. Volume I. 
Six Parts, now ready. Small paper, 7s. 6d. net ; large paper, 17s. 6d. net. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497 : 


a Study of the Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN: KITCHEN. By 


Mrs. JANET Ross. 29. 6d. net 


A GUIDE TO THE REFLECTIONS AND) 


REMINISCENCES OF BISMARCK. Translated from the German of Dr. | 


Horst Kou1, by CLARA BELL. With a Portrait of Bismarck 


4s. 6d. net 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


By Henny W. SWEEr. 


Crown 8ro., 


THE WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF THE | 


of the Komanesque | 


XItH CENTURY. Some Pages from the Hist 


By the Very Rev. 


ory 
Cathedral of Gloucester. H. D. SPENcé, 


Gloucester. 


Dean of 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS, 


By 
With 


Second Volume. Demy Svo ». Gd. net. 


By Mary E. W [LKINS. 


Feap. Svo., 2s. 6d. net 


DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


THE JAMESONS. 


Three Mlustrations in Colours 


A BOOK OF MADRIGALS. Collected, with Intro- | 


duction, by F. A. Cox. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


GARDENS, ANCIFNT AND MODERN. By A. 


FOREE s Sixt EKING. With Six Photogravures and Twenty-four other I!us- 
trations from Pictures by G. S. Flg ‘ood, R.L,, Vhotographs, and other sources. 
Large crown 8vo., 7s. i. net 


ILLUSTRATED ROMANCES. 


With Photogravure Front!spicece 


SCOTT'S IVANHOE. With Twelve Illustrations in 


ive Colours by C. E. Brock. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES. 


Edited by F. J. Crowrsr. With Portraits and Fac-similes of Music and other 
Illustrations in Photogravure, half-tone and line. Square fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


BEETHOVEN. By F. J. Crowesr. 
BACH. By C. F. A. WILLIAMs. 
WAGNER. By C. A. Lincry 


5 Copies, bound in vellum, and with numerous extra Illustrations. 


containing the first | 


The price a 


| THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO IN 


TWENTY-EIGHT VOLUMES. With Eighty-four Etchings by leadi 
French Artists. Crown &vo., cloth, 28. 6d nape VoL Silo - 


Full List on Application. 


_A BOOK OF FRENCH SONG. Collected by B. 


MINSSEN. With Pictoriz! Headings and Frontispicce by T. H. Robinsou 


Cr. 8ro, 


THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES. 


First Volume. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. net per Vot 


s.| ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. 


STODDART, Author of * 


By Anna M. 


‘John Stuart Blackie: a Biography.” 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN, 
|THE STORY OF LEWIS: CARROLL. 


Real Alice in Wonderland, Miss Is, Bow stan. 
By 


|PRISONERS OF THE TOWER. VIOLET 


BROOKE Hunt. Large crown 8vo, with several Photogravure Ilustratioas, 


4s. 6d. net. 
By E. 


PUSSY AND DOGGY TALES. NESBIT. 


With Numerous Full-page and Text I!ustrations by L. Kerr up-Welch. Large 
crown 8vo., 2s. GL net. 


| FUNNY FOLKS. By F. M. Howarrn. 


By the 


A Collec- 


tioa of Comic Pictures in Colour, reproduced from the American journal 
“Puck.” 12s. 61. net. 


MOTHER GOOSE: Nursery Rhymes, 


Pictures by F. Opper, and a Frontispiece in Colours. 


| net. 
THE TALKING THRUSH, and other Tales 
em India. Collected by W. Crodxn and? Retold by W. H. D. Rovse. 
With yg ge and other Hinstrations by W. H. Robinsox. As crown 
8yo., 38. 6d. Bet. 


‘MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, With Twenty 


lus trati ona _in Seven Colours by Winifred Green, and Binding Desiga 
also by Winifred Green. ODlong fcexp. 4to., ss. net. 


With 200 


Large crown Byvo., 5s. 


_ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALFS, With roo Iliustra- 


tions by Messrs. Charles Thomas ani William Robinsen; With a Frontis- 
piece and T.tio-page in Five Colours, and the Binding Design in Seven 
Color Nearly all the Tales have been newly Translate] by Mrs. EpGak 
Lvcas. Large crown &vo,, $4, net. 


PICTURES FROM BIRDLAND: Being Twenty- 


four Full-page Pictures of Birds printed in Six Colours from drawincs by 
M. ani E. DerMoun, the descriptive letterpresa by E. B.S, with a Cover 


Design printed in Four Colours. Square crown 4to.. 5s. net. 


‘THE SCULPTOR CAUGHT NAPPING. With 


Twenty-six designs in Silhouette by J. and E. Cook. With a Preface by T. A. 
Cook. Oblong fcap. gto. 24. &L net. 





THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


EARLES MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. Together with 


ealy’s Translation ‘1610) of * The Characters of Theophrastus,” now first 
sani ated. Edited by W. H. D. Rover 


THE LAXDALE SAGA. Now first translated from 


the Icelandic. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
“THE POETICAL REMAINS OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM.” 
by the General Eclitor of the Series. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS AND LYRICAL | 


TENNYSON’S MAUD AND LYRICAL POEMS. 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


The Italian Text, with English Trenslation on opposite page, together with brief 
Explanatory Notes, Maps, Charts, &c., and Introductory Arguments 
tu each Canto: 


PARADISO, Translated by the Rev. PHitip Wick- 


STEED, M.A. 


INFERNO. Text, together with Translation, Notes, 


and Arguments, by CARLYLE. Revised by Dr. OZLSNER. 


Together with | 


Edited | 


PURGATORIO. Text, together with Translations, by 
T. Okxy. Text revised by Dr. OxLSNex ; and Arguments by the Rev. PHiLip 
Wicksreen, M.A. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In Ten Volumes, with Frontisp: eces in Colour, by C. -E. and H. M. Brocx, 


Cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather, 2s. net., per Vol. 


(Ready complete in December. 





TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With 


lev -n Futi-s ge Mustrations, and Frontispiece in Four Colours by Arthur 
Racxham. 


KINGSLEY’S H®ROES. With Eleven Illustrations, 


and Frontispiece 'n Fur Colo. rs by Arthur Rackham. 


| FEATS ON THE FJORD, With Eleven Full-page 


Mustrations and Frontispiece in four Colours by Arthur Rackham, 


limp lambskin, 2s. net. per Vol. 





CATALOGUE 


AND PKOSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


KIT KENNEDY: 


COUNTRY BOY. 
By S. R. Crockett. 


With Six Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The Avrshire Post says 
Oban Telegraph says 
The Athencwum says 
R. F. Horton says 
novel to read 
Saint Andrew says 
unbroken interest 


i masterpiece 
is a handsom 





hould be well received 
t people will read novels, this is the kind of 





“Carries the reader along from beginning to end with 


The Dundee Advertiser says :—“ Throughout this tale the reader feels himself 
in the hands of a born story-teller 
he Gazette and Chronicle says :—“ Miles in advance of the average popular 
novel. . Will have an excellent sale 
The Ardrossan Herald says Mr. Crockett’s reputation as a story-teller will 


not suffer by his latest work, ‘ Kit Kennedy 





Manchester Evening N says We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s 
which has given us more unadulterated i easure 
Douglas Sladen says Kit Kenned ne of Mr. Crockett’s very best and 






most wholesome books. It ought to selbin thousands 

The Daily News says Mr. Crockett’s s Scotch st tories are however, his most 
popular works, and of these his present volume is a brilliant example 

The Daily Telegraph says Here as in his other works of the same character 
Mr. Crockett’s exposition and appreciation of the unconscious humour of the 
Scotch peasant is simply inimitable 

The Northern Newsagent says By far the best book Mr. Crockett has given 
us for some time. There is no weariness in reading the book, for it positively reeks 
of life and quick-flowing blood.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


THE BARBONE 
PARLIAM ENT. 


(First Parliament of the Commonwealth of England.) 
And the Religious Movements of the Seventeenth Century culminating in the 
Protectorate System of Church Government. With Portraits of Barbone and 
of the Speaker of the Parliament 


By HENRY ALEXANDER GLASS, 
Author of “The Story of the Psalters: a History of the Metrical Versions of 
Great Britain and America.” 
The Morning Leader says ‘An interesting and scrupulous piece of work.” 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 


Swedenborg’s Theological 
Writings. 


HEAVEN AND HELL; also the Intermediate 
State, or World of Spirits. A Relation of Things Heard and 
Seen. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. With Preface by the late 
Rev. T. HARTLEY, M.A., Rector of Winwick, Northampton- 
shire. 

[Versions can also be had in the following Languages : Latin, 6s. ; French, 3s. ; 
German, 2s. 6d. ; Swedish, 4s. ; Danish, 3s. ; Italian, 4s. ; Hindi, 5s. ; and “Arabic. 
) 

“Viewing Swedenborg’s system as a whole, it is seen to be replete witha 
philosophy which covers the whole ground of its disclosures. It gives a rationale, 
not only of all the physical facts, but of all the intellectual and moral doctrines of 
which it treats.” —Rev. George Bush, M.A. Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Litera- 
ture New York University 

Pp. 776, 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. By Rev. SAMUEL M. 
WARREN. 

Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select or where to begin. The work above named has been compiled in order to 
satisfy a widely-expressed want. It contains the most important passages from all 
Swedenborg’s theological works ; arranged under heads, so as to present on each 
subject a complete and authoritative exposition of what he taught. 


8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE LOVE AND THE DIVINE WISDOM. 
(Versions can also be had in the following languages : Latin, 4s. 6d. ; French, 3s. ; 
German 3s. ; Swedish, 4s. ; Danish, 1s. ; Halian, 3s. ; and Icelandic, 2s. 6d.] 


8vo., cloth, 2s. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

“I can venture to assert that as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise ; and 

that as a naturalist, psychologist, and theologian, he has strong and varied claims on 


the gratitude and admiration of the protessional and philosophical student.”— 
Coleridge 


[Versions can also be had in the following languages : French, 3s. 6d. ; German, 4s. ; 
Smedish, 4s. ; lalian, 3s. 6d. ; and Polish, 3s.) 
os THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of these and the 
other Theological Writings of Swedenborg MAY BE 
READ at all FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Au Arnotated Catalogue will be yy on application to the Secretary and 
Agent, ames Spetrs. 





London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 











MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


OCTOBER LIST. 





RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Times. By 
EMILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. With Forty Coloured 
Plates, Forty Photogravures, and about 250 Text Illustrations. Two Vols. 
imp. 8vo., £2 2s. net. 


®,* An Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS: Seven 
Critical Studies of the Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter‘ 
Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By COSMO MONKHOUSE. Profusely Illus- 
trated. One VoL, 8vo., £1 1s. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH, and his Place in English Art. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. A Reprint of 250 Copies. Imp. 4to., with 
Sixty-two Photogravures and Ten Coloured Plates, £5 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. 


Presented to the World in a Familiar Dialogue. Between Mr. Wiseman and 
Mr. Attentive. By JOHN BwuNyAN, Author of “The Pilgrim's Progress.” 
With Twelve Full-page Pictures and Twenty-five Decorative Designs by 
G. W. RHEAD and Lovis RHEAD, designed to portray the Deadly Sins 
of the Ungodly Mr. Badman’s Journey from this World to Hell. One Vol. 
4to., on imitation hand-made paper, 21s. net. Also a Limited Edition of 100 
Copies for Great Britain on Dutch hand-made paper, 42s. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witt1aM Nicuotson. 


Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, the Archbishop of Canterbury, W. E. Gladstone, Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarck. In Portfolio. Price 21s. net. 


e® A few sets of the Plates, Printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand-coloured 
by the Artist. Price £21 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EpMUND GOssE, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Fac-similes. Two Vols., 24s. net. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. A 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. Percy FirzPatrick, Author of 
“The Outspan.” One Vol. tos. net. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERA- 


URE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s 


INNERMOST ASIA. A Record of Travel and 


Sport in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 6oth Rifles. With Five 
aps and 120 Illustrations from Photographs. One Vol., demy 8vo., 18s. 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The Auto- 


biography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official By Sir WALTER MIEVILLE, 
K.C.M.G. With Portrait. One Vol., 8vo., 6s. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contains :— 
A TRANSVAAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. By Dr. 
F. V. Engelenburg 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE EAST. By Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE MORAL ASPECTS OF WAR. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 
THE PRESENT LITERARY SITUATION IN FRANCE. By Henry James. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE. By Claude Phillips. 
AND OTHER ARTICLES [Next week, 





THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 
A SERIES OF MEMOIRS, CORRESPON- 


DENCE, AND LETTERS OF NOTED PE RSONS AT THE COURTS OF 

EUROPE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. Translated and Arranged by 

KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY, and Illustrated with over Ninety Photo- 
gravures. Eight Vols., demy 8vo., £7 7s. net, or separately:— 

IRS THE DUC DE | THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

oa THE TIMES OF PRINCESS PALATINE, Mother of 

“ a the Regent; OF THE DUCHESS 


LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. DE BOURGOGNE, AND OF 
Four Vols. £3 13s. 6d. net. (Ready. = age DE MAINTENON. One 
‘ol. ats. net. 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His 
Memoirs, Letters, and Miscellaneous 
Papers. Two Vols. 42s. net. 


THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES. By the ABBE DE BRAN- 
Tome. One Vol. 21s. net. 


FICTION. 
MAMMON AND CO. By, E. YF. THE SLAVE: a Romance. By 


une Author of “Dodo.” ROBERT HICHENS. One Vol. he 


Vol. 6s. Same Im tg (Oct. 
THE LION THE UNICORN, | THEY THAT WALE IN DARK- 


and other Stories. By RICHARD NESS. Ghetto Tragedies. 
HARDING Davis. Illustrated. One ZANGWILL. One Vol. 6s. (Nov. ". 


; DARTNELL: a Bizarre Incident. 

CHINATOWN STORIES. By C.B. By BENJAMIN Swirt, Author ot 

FERNALD, Author of “ The Moonlight “Nancy Noon.” Pioneer Series. 
Blossom.” One Vol. 6s. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Heinemann's Illustrated Announcement List on Application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 32, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
With 36 ILLUSTRATIONS by G. LEON LITTLE and 3 others. 


* * 4 Limited Edition will also be issued on Large Paper, with 10 
Photogravures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations, price 36s. net. 


A FARMER’S YEAR. 


Being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
SECOND SERIES. 
MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. 


8vo., 10s. 6d. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
FIRST SERIES. 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


Contents s—Musical Recollections — Literary Recollections — 
Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 


8vo., 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 
With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. 2 Vols., crown 8vo., 16s. 


8vo., 6s. net, 


THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE 
LOLLARDS: 


A Collection of Unpublished Documents, forming an Appendix to 
“ England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 
Edited by EDGAR POWELL and G. M. TREVELYAN. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; 


Or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 
Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 8vo., 9s., 


OUTLINES OF THEORETICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By LOTHAR MEYER, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. 


Translated by Profs. P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.Sc., and 
W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 


8vo., 14s., 


THE GREAT LAW. 


A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity underlying them. 
By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Fcap. 8vo., ro8pp., cloth, 1s. net. 
THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RELIGION OF ETERNITY, a 
Study of Certain Relations between Medizval and Modern Thought. By 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A 
Fcap. 8vo., roopp., cloth, 1s. net. 


BACK JESUS: An Appeal to Evangelical Christ 
ARMSTRONG, B.A, Author of “God and the Soul,’ 
Century's Poets,” &e. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, s, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


jans. By RIcHArD A. 
‘Faith and Doubt in the 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KEIPLING’S NEW VOLUME, 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo., red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MORRICE BUCELER.” 


MIRANDA OF THE 
BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s. 
PALL-MALL GAZETTE :—" A story that will delight. 
gift to be always intensely interesting, but a gift with which every reader of 
Miranda of the Balcony’ will credit r. Mason. One of Mr. Mason's 
best points is that the reader never sees what is coming.” 


It is a great 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected, 


ETIENNE DOLET, THE MARTYR OF 


THE RENAISSANCE, 1508-1544. A Biography. By RICHARD COPLEY 
CHRISTIE, M.A. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Vict. Pott 8vo., tos. net. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the 
Hon. ARTHUR ELLIOT, M.P. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
(English Citizen Series. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. The 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, each Story in one volume, crown 8vo., red 
cloth, price 2s. 6d., or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at all Book- 
sellers, where a complete list of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 

. SAVROLA: a Military and Political Romance. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. Chaps. 15-17. 

The COUNTRY PARSON of 1799 and 1899. By T. E. Kebbel. 

ANOTHER CHELSEA MANUSCRIPT. Edited by Ronald McNeill. 

The NEAREST VILLAGE to the NORTH POLE. By A. M. Brice. 

. A BULLIFANT. By H. Fielding. 

. IN the DAYS of the RED TERROR. 

The SENTIMENTALISTS. By Garnett Smith. 

. The STORY of the SECOND-LIEUTENANT. By G. Stanley-Ellis. 
From the UPPER SHELF 

. SOME PASSAGES in he LIFE of the LATE; JOHN HOLDER. By 

Ernest G. Henham. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price ts. Contents for OCTOBER. 
OUTSIDERS. By Paul Ayscough. ” cred 
650 KILOMETRES in a VICTORIA 
MEESS. 

MY FATHER as I REMEMBER HIM. 
. The DINNER and the DUCHESS. 
A SKETCH from MEMORY. 
. SWEET SIMPLICITY. 
. REMINISCENCES of OLD HASTINGS. 
9. DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. (Conclusion.) 
10. OLD COLLEGE CUSTOMS at OXFORD. 
Also Ready, Volume CXVII., MAY to AUGUST. Price gs. 6d. 








Price 1s. 


Of BUI OMS WH 





MW OVP YP 





Now Ready, price ts., 


THE ARGOSY. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 
The TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 36-38. Illustrated. 
OF MAGIC RINGS. By D. Sampson. 
DEACONESS CHRIEMHILD’S ROMANCE. By Sydney C. Grier. 
The BALLAD of the HARPER and the KING'S HORSE. By John Large. 
THREE NOTABLE LADIES. By Jan Winn. 
RAGAZ and the BATHS of PFAFFERS. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.GS. 
Illustrated. 
The LADY-KILLER. By Hilda M. Robins. 
. FATEFUL DAYS 
. BY SICILIAN SEAS. By C. E. C. Weigall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. ae ts. 4d.. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
he OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
JOHN MORLEY. as Study. By a Member of Parliament. With Portrait. 
The STREETS of PEKING. By Eliza RuhamahScidmore. With Pietures by Harry 
Fenn and W. H. Drake, from Photographs. 
IN FASCINATING CAIRO. By Frederic C. Penfield. 
Philippoteaux, and Photographs. 
SAILING ALONE around the WORLD. II. A ROUGH TIME in the STRAIT 
of MAGELLAN. By Capt. Joshua Slocum. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price rs. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
TRINITY BELLS. Serial. (Conclusion.) By Amelia E. Barr. 
Charles M. Relyea 
HOW B COMPANY BROKE the STRIKE. Story. By Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
Illustrated by W. V. Cahill. 
The TEARS of PRINCESS PRUNELLA. Fairy Story. By Evelyn Sharp. Ilus- 
trated by Fanny Y. Cory. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


OYE NH 


Lon 





With Pictures by Paul 





Illustrated by 
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EXTENSIBLE BOOKCASES. 


For Library or Office. 


THE REM-SHO. TYPEWRITER. 


Brief and ordinary size carriages interchangeable. 


(Two Machines in one.) 


ROLL TOP DESKS. 


From £5 5s. upwards, 


THE WABASH BUSINESS SYSTEMS. 


Will save 25 to 50 


*/, of your office expenses. We 


can prove this. 


OFFICE SPECIALITIES— 
LABOUR SAVING DEVICES. 


Investigate our SUSPENDED INKWELLS specially made for Roll Top and Bookkeepers Desks. 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE *‘A.” 


REMINGTON SHOLES SYNDICATE, Limreo. 


10@c, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON. 


111, Hope Street, 
GLASGOW. 





“Now READY. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The OCTOBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is NOW READY, and 
eoutains MANY ARTICLES and STORIES of exceptional interest The Iiustrations 
of the October number are greater in number and general excellence than those of any 
olker magazine 

The OCTOBER Number contains the - wp chapters of a NEW STORY of 
INDIAN LIFE, by Mrs. Flora Annie Stecl, entitled 

THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
Illustrated by Mr. L. RAVEN HILL 
AMONG THE SPECIAL ARTICLES ARE :— 

THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 

y William Archer. A paper which discusses the question of “ Americanisms,” 
fe om a philological point of view. This article should be widely read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

sOMs LITERARY LANDMARKS OF PARIS. 

An interesting account of some famous Parisian houses, 

THE Pe AC's SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOM- 
An —a article by Dr. Evans Darby, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Peace Socie 

CAPITALS OF GREATER BRITAIN: SYDNEY. 

marvellous story of enterprise and progress. 
AFRICAN BIG GAME 
aper of great interest to all sportsmen, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
LAD} BYRON 
by W.E Henley. A bright and telling criticism of Lady Byron by Mr. 


SUPPRESSED PLATES. 
An article dealing with some curious drawings by Charles Keene and 
Fr ederi < k Sandvs 
The followi ne > — lete Stories, in addition to Mrs. Steel's “ serial,” are contained 
10 the Octo 
THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE DRUM. 
Gilbert Parker. 
A POOR GENTLEMA George Gissing. 
THE COGN ANIMITY OF A MAN OF eee a Well 
elias. 


ay UGLY CUSTOREE.. Bernard Capes. 
STRANGE BUSINES Mary A. Dickens. 
THE 1LLUSTRATIONS. 
The October Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains Drawings by 
L. Raven Hill, A. S. Hartrick, F. H. Townsend, J. Walter West, G. Grenville Manton, 
K. }. Sullivan, Herbert Cole, S. H. Swire, and others. 
THE FRONTISPIECE. 


The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite Photogravure efter the Picture by Sir 


Edward Burne-Jones, 
‘ ; THE WOOD NYMPH. 
Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, wc, 


THE LARGEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF 


BIBLES!!! 


From 6d. to £10. 
Church, Family, Interleaved, Parallel, Pocket, Revised, Reference, 
Teachers’, Wide Margin Bibles, &c. 
Lists sent, Post Free, from 


SHE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 

















EVERY DAY 


“Saturdays excepted) 
at Al o'clock by 


pein tag ‘PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
BULBS | CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, ‘ 


| 67 & 68, Cheapside, London, B.C 
} Catalogues post-free ou application. 
NOTICE, 
THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 
EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Evitors,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


SALES 











Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
a fr 8 o , fi 10 oO 
Half-yearly ...... 0 14 0 Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
Quarterly ......... 07 0 Quarterly ......... 07 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Capetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow columa 


Full Page. 4 Page. 4 Page § Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... f10 oo 45 ee f2te @ 43 68 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter .......... 9° 0 410 © 25 ¢0 $ 0°00 
Other pages .......+-5+. 8 o0 o 4cce ece 216 4 
Smaller spaces—1os. per inch, broad columa, 
ss. 8d o narrow 


13. per line, broad coluran. 
Sel. narrow columm 


Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received net later than Thursday 


| Morning in each week. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


MRS. CROKER’'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown &vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Beyond the Pale.” 
With Six Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


The FIRST LARGE EDITHON having been exhausted, and the SECOND EDITION 
nearly so, a THIRD EDITION is now being printed and bound 
Crown &vo., cloth, gilt top, with Eight Ilustrations, 6s., 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
‘Sir Walter Besant is always interesting, but Sir Walter Besant on old London 
is more than interesting. And though the London of ‘The Orange Girl’ is not so 
very old—only the eighteenth century—yet it is so vastly different from the London 
we know now that it might be of a date many centuries back. The Orange Girl is 
one Jenny Wilmot. . Sheisa delightful character, drawn with the charm 
of Sir Walter Besant at his best. The story of her life is as full of interest and 
excitement as one could wish for, and the villains she battied are excellent specimens 
of their class. It would be difficult to find more finished rascals than Probus and 
Merridew. Apart from the plot, which is a good one, ‘The Orange Girl’ owes a 
xreat deal of its charm to the excellent word-pictures of last-century London with 
which Sir Walter hangs his pages.” — Black and White 
MRS. MEADE'S NEW NOVEL 
Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 
AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meape, Author of “The 
Voice of the Charmer,” &c 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENNS NEW NOVEL. 
Crown Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Gerorce 
Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote,” &c. 
‘Mr. Fenn is always spirited, lurid, and sensational. 
in full force here.”—Academy. 
A LONDON ANTIQUARYS NOTE BOOK 
On October 12. Crown &vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. By C. W. Heckeruory, Author of 
“The Secret Societies of all Ages,” &c. 
OWEN HALL'S NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 
On October 12, Crown §Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 
By Owen Haut, Author of “The Track of a 


MANVILLE FENN, 


All his qualities are again 


EUREKA. 
Storm,” &c. 
SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL 
On October 12. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saran Tyrier, Author 
of “ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. 
THE GAY CITY. 
On October 16. Small Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 
BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO DAY. Written by W. C, 
MORROW, from Notes by EpOvARD CUcUEL. With 125 Illustrations by 
Edouard Cucuel, R 
FRANK STOCKTON'S NEW STORY. 
On October 16. Crown &8vo., cloth, 3s. 6c, 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. By Fraxx 
R. SrocktToy, Author of “ Rudder Grange.” With Mlustrations by Virginia 
H. Davisson. : 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s., 
FOR FREEDOM. By Tiche Hopkins, Author of 
Hattenden.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE IRONMASTER.” 


Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
LOVE’S DEPTHS. Translated by 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
F. ROTHWELL 


“The saintly and persecuted priest is a fine conception, done in M. Ohnet's best 
and most sy men manner.”--Daily News. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown &8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d 
THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. By Vicror HvuGo. 
ated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown &Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
A PLASTER SAINT. By Axnit Epwarpes, 


“Ought We to Visit Her ?” &c. 


“ Nell 


Trans- 


Author of 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


FRIENDS: OF ARMENIA, 


47, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—THE LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
TREASURER—HECTOR MUNRO FERGUSON, Esq. 
SECRETARY—Miss E. CANTLOW. 
HELP 18 NEEDED to m: maintain the 600 orphans already on the books of 
this Society, and to gather other destitute children in the Orphanages in 
Armenia. 

HBLP 18 NEEDED in sending out ladies to train the orphan girls. 

HELP I8 NEEDED in obtaining sales for the embroideries and useful 
articles made by Armenian Widows, who earn bread for themselves and 
their children by their needle. Their work is on view at Albany Buildingst 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., from 10 am. to 5 p.m, excep, 
Saturdays. Parcels are sent to any part of the kingdom, and Bazaars 
supplie on special terms. 








OVER £2,000 WORTH READY FOR SALE. 





Details can be obtained from the Secretary, Friends of Armenia, 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 


LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER CATALOGUES of valu- 
able SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, 





offered at prices greatly reduced, are now READY, and will be 
~S€nt post-free upon application to W.H. Smith and Son, Library 
“Toselnont 186, Strand, London, W.C. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 
together with the Observations 7s the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 
Captain John Graunt. Edited by CHARLES H. HULL, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. Two Vols., demy Svo., with Three Facsimiles, 25s. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. R. H. QUICK. 
Edited by F. STORR. With Portrait, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d 

Spectator :—“" We know of no book which a teacher who wants to do his work 
thoughtfully and faithfully should more certainly Keep on some handy shelf.” 

Athenaum ;—"“ This book will have to be read by all teachers 

Pall Mall Gazette :—" There is scarcely a dull paragraph in the whole book of 
500 pages 

Schoolmaster :—-" Mr. Storr is to be sincerely congra itulated upon giving us a 
most interesting book from start to finish, . , 0 teacher can get up from 
a perusal of the book without feeling the better for h; aving come tn contact with « 
pure and noble spirit. We heartily commend the volume as a fitting complement to 
the book which has rendered Quick famous.” 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY OUTSIDE THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Two Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Dublin, by F. C. 
BurkITT, M.A.,, Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT : being Olium Norviceuse Part II. By the late FREDERICK FIELD, 
M.A., LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted with 
Additions by the Author. Demy Svo., 7s. net 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN SWITZERLAND 
AND NORTH ITALY: being the Report presented to the Court of the 
University of Wales on a Visit to Switzerland and North Italy in 1898, as 
Gilchrist Travelling Student. By JOAN BERENICE REYNOLDS, B.A,, Assistant- 
Mistress in the Cardiff Intermediate School for Girls. 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Editor : G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY 


ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. Jonwstox, K.C.B., late H.B.M. Consul at 
Tunis, Crown 8vo. With Eight Maps by the Authorand J. G. Bartholomew, 


General 


6s. 

Times :—"This book presents within handy compass an extremely valuable 
expanded index of African history asa whole. . As a text-book of African 
study his book supplies a want which has been general lly felt, and should be in pro- 
portion warmly welcomed.” 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.—Vol. I. TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF MARY STEWART. By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D. Author of 
“The Life of George Buchanan,” “ The Life of John Knox,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
With Seven Maps. 6s. (Vol. II. in the Press 
Athenaeum :;—" Dr. Hume Brown has been hitherto known as the biographer of 
Knox and Buchanan ; henceforth it should be as the historian of Scotland. ‘ 
Every page evinces deep research and wide erudition. ; It is a most 
inestimable boon to possess at last a history of Scotland, brief, but connected, lucid, 
learned, and accurate.” 


London : C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


MR, MACQUEEN’S F FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


FAIRY FOLK FROM FAR AND} NEAR. By Annie Hyartr 
WOOLF. Illustrated by Hans Reitz. 5s. 

This book consists of a number of Fairy Stories founded on legends collected 

from many countries. 1 he Llustrations in Four Colours will be a special feature 


of the volume. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


FORD'S FOLLY, LTD. By Major ARTHUR GRrIFFITHs, 


Author of “ The Rome Express,” “Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. [October 81 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES. By Frank Barrett, Author 


of “ A Set of Rogues,” “ Fettered for Life,” &c. (October 


IN OLD NEW YORK. By Wirson Barrett, Author of “The 


Sign of the Cross,” “The Daughters of Babylon,” and ELWYN BARRON, 
Author of “ Manders.” (October 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By Wasuixcron Irvine. With 
Twenty-four Photogravure Illustrations from Original Photographs by Ernest 
Edwards, and Text Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. ros. 6d. 

The series of photographs, which are here reproduced for the first time for the 
embellishment of this edition, are the spoils of many summer vacation rambles in 
the picturesque Kaatskill regions. The scenes chosen not alone faithfully illustrate 
the story, but are beautiful as pictures. 

Just Published. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
AND THE CIVIL WAR. By James R. GILMORE, Author of “ The Life of 
James A. Garfield,” &c. 128. 

This book gives hitherto unpublished facts about, and throws strong sidelights 
upon, the character of the greatest figure in the American War. Mr. Gilmore was 
a personal friend of Mr. Lincoln's, and was one of the so-called “ Peace Commis- 
sioners " sent by Lincoln to Jefferson Davis. 

The greater part of the book is reported conversation, and this fact gives it a 
lighter and more attractive quality than would have been possessed by an unbroken 
narrative. It is full of anecdote and thoroughly interesting.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Mr. Gilmore has produced a volume which amply justifies its existence.” 


Scoisman 
Recently Published Novels. 
ON ACCOUNT OF SARAH. By Eyke Hussey. 


“ Makes admurable reading. : Has very decided merit. The author has 
a keen eye for a funny situation, and a style that is very pleasing.”—Saturday 
Review. 

‘A very good novel Sarah is one of the most amusing persons 
whose acquaintance we have made in fiction for many a new novel season.”-— World . 


THE SECRET OF SORROW: being the Confession of 
a Young Man. Edited by CecIL HEADLAM. 

“The incident upon which it practically turns is one which is somewhat 
difficult to discuss, at any rate in a few lines. »se Who read it will not dismiss the 
tragic story without thought. Possibly some people will be rather shocked; but if 
there is anything in the book which is not exactly adapted for the “ young person ” 
it should be distinctly stated that it is seriously treated as an essential part of a very 
human document. or It is enlivened by one or two delightful flashes of 
humour. . « + Mr. Headlam has undoubtedly produced a thoughtful and 
interesting work.”—Daily Telegraph. 





JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. \atioNAL PROVIDENT 


50, REGENT STREET,OW., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. Claims Paid .........cceeeseecneees £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000 
THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 


charged by other leading offices 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 


entrants, at the next division in 1go2 


At the Division in i897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
| members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particular s as to RATEs previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
be obtained upon application to MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


“Joint Secretaries. | 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 a ae 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. AND GENERAL 


and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ CoUNTY ™ may 


G. W. STEVENS 
B. E. RATLIFFR 














ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. : . 
Assets over 3 MILLIONS Sterling. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
, . 1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
Claims paid £4,000,000. 2. INCREASED PROFITS. 
| The Surplus Divided was £615,346. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., - oe a (ae renaapag 
Chief Office : W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN. Secretary. 15, ST. James's “Square, 


Actuary and Secretary. 


Hand-in-Hand INSTITUTED 1696. 


The Oldest Insurance Office. 


Insurance Society. 200 a: 


26, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.0. Accumulated Funds «..  £3/006,218 


MEDOC.— VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light ,, Pe" Dozen ’ ’ 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will - 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 1486 8 3 
higher prices. 


si ESTER HE x CLARET, old in | COCOA 


bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increasing number 

with from the. constantly increasing number ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 

the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 99 ° . 
in submitting it to those who like pure BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 


Bordeaux wine 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. to health that your daily home beverages should 


All = a A. yy Wine , A ae shove te no Claret enka in 
reat n usa m in v . Compare em | . ; 
Saal sold olevwheve at 16s. ona 20s. a fosen and be of the purest quality. CADBURY'S Cocoa 13 
wu : P 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 


= | Malt, Hops, etc, and the public should insist 
JAMES SMITH & C O., | ™ having the pure, genuine article, 





WINE MERCHANTS, - 7 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. | The Standard of highest purity. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. THE LANCET. 











Printed for the Proprietors by ODHAMS, LimtTED, Burleigh street, Strand, and Floral Street, Covent Garden, and Published by THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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